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S THE great bell in front of the Historical Building solemnly 
A tolled eight times, a line of eighteen cars parked in formation 

across the street moved slowly eastward, and then, gathering 
momentum and courage from an escort of city and state police, sped out 
of the city to wend its way for the next day and a half over the mountains 
and through the valleys of northwestern Pennsylvania. The eighth an- 
nual historical tour, conducted jointly by the summer session of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
got under way shortly after 1:30 P.M. on Friday, July 14. Members 
of previous tours, beginning in 1932, had followed the path of George 
Washington on his several journeys through western Pennsylvania; 
they had noted numerous sites of Braddock’s unsuccessful, and Forbes’s 
successful, attempts to conquer the region; they had paid homage at 
scenes connected with western Pennsylvania’s own revolution, the 
Whiskey Insurrection; they had visited the oil region and recalled its 
fabulous development; and lastly they had gone beyond the borders of 
the state to help in celebrating the sesquicentennial of the organization 
and settlement of the Old Northwest. The program of this year’s tour 


1 Mr. Harpster, now an instructor at the Erie Center of the University of Pittsburgh, 
was for a number of years director of the annual tour for the society, and he assisted as 
a volunteer in the planning and conduct of the expedition he here describes.—E£d. 
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included meetings at Clearfield, Kane, and Warren, and an “adop- 
tion” ceremony by descendants of some of the Indians who once claimed 
overlordship and possession of the land. 

The directors in active charge of the tour—Mr. C. Stanton Belfour 
for the university and Mr. Frank B. Sessa for the society—had pro- 
vided detailed itineraries to be read en route, and although the motor- 
cade did not stop to visit all the sites listed in these Baedeckers, all places 
of historical interest were either pointed out to or visited by members of 
the tour as they sped along. 

On Bayard Street the tourists noted the buildings of Shady Side Acad- 
emy, the oldest dating from 1885 and all now used by members of the 
lower forms; to the right on Dallas Avenue they noted the site of 
“Homewood,” the residence of Judge William Wilkins, built in 1835 
and razed in 1924, which gave to that section of Pittsburgh its name; 
and, as they turned right onto Bennett Street they saw Frankstown 
Avenue, the approximate location of the Frankstown Trail, one of the 
most important trader’s routes between the Susquehanna and the Ohio 
rivers. For a short distance the route followed the Frankstown Road, 
which along that stretch follows approximately the line of the Forbes 
Road of 1758. Leaving the city of Pittsburgh they passed Hebron 
United Presbyterian Church, organized in 1860, and three-quarters 
of a mile farther noted on the left the Wilson farm. Thomas Wilson, 
the first settler in the present Penn Township of Allegheny County 
built his home along the Forbes Road about fifty yards west of the pres- 
ent building in 1768. About a half mile farther on the right is the 
Stotler house, a red brick building erected in 1844 by one of the Wilson 
family for his daughter, who married E. Stotler. The Green Mill 
Tavern, one-tenth of a mile beyond, was before its savage alteration, 
another Wilson house, built in 1830. Less than a mile farther is Mount 
Hope Cemetery, where several members of the Stotler’and Wilson 
families are buried; some of the stones date back as far as 1815. 

At a junction of roads known as Peterman’s Crossings, where the 
motorcade bore to the right, is a Forbes Road marker erected by the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission noting the site, three miles east, 


of Bouquet’s Encampment, the northernmost point on the Forbes Road 
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from Fort Bedford to Fort Duquesne. Continuing past the Alcoma 
Country Club and the Universal Portland Cement Company plant into 
Westmoreland County, the tourists noted Sardis Methodist Episcopal 
Church and cemetery, established about the time of the Civil War. In 
the cemetery there is a large monument, not visible from the road, to 
commemorate the Murray Post, G. A. R., erected by William Miller. 
Seven miles beyond the next town, Mamont, is the Alcorn house, a 
neat frame building with a two-story portico running its entire length, 
which was built in 1801 and was known to teamsters engaged in haul- 
ing lumber from Indiana to Pittsburgh as the “Half-way House.” De- 
scendants of the original owners still live there, and it is to be regretted 
that more of western Pennsylvania’s interesting old houses are not as 
“ well kept as is this one. By way of contrast there was noted a quarter 
of a mile farther the Malachai Buzzard cabin, a log building erected 
about 1800; brick and stone have been removed from the fireplace and 
chimney, and doors and windows are gone, but it still remains a mute 
testimonial to the sincere craftsmanship of its builders and to the 
staunchness of the materials used. A few miles farther is another log 
cabin, still occupied, known as the Swaney-Ellwood house, erected about 
a century ago. Bearing right at the junction with Route 380 and past 
the Stewart house on the left, the caravan turned into the shady grounds 
of the Kiskiminetas Springs School, established in 1888, to park while 
the tourists walked across the campus to the bluff overlooking Salts- 
burg. 

Here Major Robert M. Ewing, former president of the society, who 
was born near Saltsburg and went to school there, introduced the first 
speaker on the tour, Mr. Harry F. Carson, an authority on local his- 
tory. Taking as a text the inscription from the University of Michigan 
Library of American History, “In darkness dwells the people who 
knows its annals not,” Mr. Carson dispelled some of the darkness. 
Saltsburg lies at the junction of the Conemaugh River and Loyalhanna 
Creek where they join to form the Kiskiminetas River just above Black 
Legs Creek. On the Westmoreland side of the river, on which the tour- 
ists then stood, is the site of the Shawnee Indian village of Kickenapaul- 
ing, mentioned by Christian F. Post in 1758, although trade with the 
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Indians had been carried on there as early as 1727 by James Le Tort. 
Across the river, on both sides of Black Legs Creek and including part 
of the present town of Saltsburg, was once the Delaware village known 
as Black Legs Town. 

Mr. Carson stated that the earliest application for land in the near 
vicinity was made on April 3, 1769, by William Gray. After the survey 
in the same year the tract, described as “situate West of Black Leggs 
> was called Gray’s Mount. Through it an Indian trail led to 
Fort Pitt. The first settlements were made on the point between the 
Conemaugh River and Loyalhanna Creek by a man named Peary or 
Peery, about 1774. Shortly after that date he was joined by William 
Johnston; several houses, a sawmill, a gristmill, and a linseed oil mill 
were built at the point; and the settlement was named Port Johnston. 
A warehouse was built at the mouth of the Loyalhanna, and flatboats, 
bringing part of their load from Campbell’s Mill on Black Lick Creek, 
were loaded there with flour, bacon, and linseed oil to be floated down 
the rivers to New Orleans. 

Salt wells had been discovered about 1795, and William Johnston 
soon undertook the manufacture of salt, but the enterprise did not be- 


town,’ 


come a commercial success until about 1812. In early times salt was 
sold at twenty-five cents a pint, and a curious provision stated that no 
one should be permitted to walk across the floor of the manufactory 
while the salt was being measured. Later, production of salt reached 
seventy thousand bushels a year. Mr. Carson regretted that time did 
not permit him to describe the process of its manufacture, but he re- 
ferred interested persons to an article in the 4 merican Journal of Science 
and Arts for June, 1827. The town that took its name from this com- 
modity, Saltsburg, was laid out in 1816-17 across the point from Port 
Johnston and along the Conemaugh and Kiskiminetas rivers. That 
land had been granted about 1788 to Hugh and Thomas Wilson, and 
the tract was called Partnership. In 1813 the land came into the pos- 
session of Jane Boggs, and after the laying out of the town of Saltsburg, 
the death of William Johnston, and the opening of the Pennsylvania 
Canal in 1829, Port Johnston ceased to exist. At least one of the old 


buildings of Port Johnston, which the tourists were later to note, re- 
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mains at the point. Mentioning a few of the earliest institutions and 
buildings of the town—the Presbyterian church of 1817, the log school 
still standing, the bridge over the Loyalhanna in 1820—Mr. Carson 
regretted, and the tourists regretted as well, that time did not permit 
him to talk more. 

Leisurely returning across the campus the members of the tour re- 
entered the cars and the motorcade, now grown to twenty-two cars, 
left the school grounds and continued on its way down the hill and 
across the bridge at the junction of Loyalhanna Creek and the Cone- 
maugh River where the Kiskiminetas River is formed. Entering Salts- 
burg the tourists also entered Indiana County, and swinging right they 
proceeded slowly through the town. To the right, at the point, was 
noted the Murray house. Mention of this house occurs in Hervey 
Allen’s Anthony Adverse; the author became familiar with the region 
when he spent some time near-by at a World War encampment. In 
the novel Anthony’s future wife, her mother, and her first husband 
stopped at the house on their journey from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. 
Mrs. Murray, continues the novel, “who lived in a log cabin at the 
forks of the river, took mercy on them, sheltered them, and fed them 
on deer collops, hominy, and sassafras tea.” Continuing up Point Street 
past two century-old stone and brick houses and across the railroad 
tracks, the approximate location of the Pennsylvania Canal, the tour- 
ists noted part way up the hill the heavy-corniced Pennsylvania Rail- 
road station, built about 1865, and just above it and to the left the 
Saltsburg Academy established in 1851. This large brick building was 
renamed Memorial Institute after the Presbyterian Church in 1870 
had purchased the controlling stock and renovated it. After reaching 
the top of the hill, the tourists crossed a viaduct and looked down upon 
the stone piers of the railroad bridge, built in 1855, upon which en- 
thusiastic Kiski boys have daubed their class numerals. One of the piers 
is damaged, but the masonry has been torn away by heavy ice and not 
by the flood of 1936 as is generally believed. 

Again joining Route 80 the motorcade continued past a gloomy 
gothic structure of the Civil War period known as the “Old Manse,” 
and two miles beyond the Leach farm, oldest in the district, it turned 
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left onto a Pinchot road that was followed about five miles to the site 
of Elders Ridge Academy. The cars parked along the roadway and the 
tourists walked to the grounds of the academy where they were met 
by the Reverend James R. E. Craighead of Saltsburg, who was intro- 
duced by Major Ewing. Mr. Craighead recalled that it was just four 
weeks ago that day that a similar group had met to celebrate the cen- 
tennial of the founding of the academy. The centennial celebration 
included the planting of trees in memory of half a dozen or so of the 
leading figures of the community, and these trees were pointed out to 
the present group, each one being called by its name. Elders Ridge, 
continued Mr. Craighead, is an ambiguous term; no one knows exactly 
what it means or what it includes. The name is derived from that of 
James Elder, a pioneer settler who came to the region in 1786. The 
forests were cut, limestone kilns, visible from the site, were erected, and 
later coal, including both the Freeport and Pittsburgh veins, was dis- 
covered underneath the land. The land itself is fertile and rich, as 
evidenced by the bright green of the new corn on the surrounding hills. 
Other settlers found the land good, and there were enough families liv- 
ing near-by in 1838 or 1839 for the Reverend Alexander Donaldson to 
establish a school here. True, the first year he had only one student, 
John McAdoo, and classes were held in the parlor of the Elder home. 
The Reverend Mr. Donaldson was an educated man; he is said to 
have committed the shorter (Westminster) catechism when he was 
only four, and he graduated from both Washington College and West- 
ern Theological Seminary. A few years after he started teaching at 
Elders Ridge he built a spring house as a study at the rear of his resi- 
dence and the sessions were continued in that building. The school 
prospered and in 1847 a new building was erected and an assistant 
engaged. Elders Ridge Academy was formally opened on April 16, 
1847. Three years later a new brick building was erected, and the 
academy continued in that edifice until 1914, when it became a voca- 
tional training school. During its existence more than twenty-five hun- 
dred students attended its sessions; most of them came from the sur- 
rounding counties of Indiana, Armstrong, and Westmoreland, although - 
there were also students from other states as far away as Mississippi 
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and Louisiana. Its alumni include a hundred and sixty ministers, almost 
a hundred lawyers, and about the same number of physicians. When 
Mr. Craighead became pastor of the churches at Elders Ridge and West 
Lebanon in 1932, he determined to perpetuate the traditions of the 
academy, and with the help of other alumni Donaldson’s log cabin was 
moved near the academy building and became a museum and library, 
but ten days after the log house was dedicated it was burned to the 
ground. Again he gathered together mementos of former times and a 
library of twelve hundred volumes, which were housed in the academy, 
but the latter was also razed by fire and the collections were destroyed. 
Despite the reverses suffered in recent years the spirit of the old academy 
lives on, and memories, if nothing more tangible, are the present re- 
minders of Elders Ridge and the Reverend Mr. Donaldson. 

Reassembling in formation, the motorcade passed through the town 
of Elders Ridge and the tourists noted Elders Ridge Cemetery and the 
Presbyterian Church. The church was organized in 1828 but had no 
stated pastor for several years. The present building, erected in 1878, 
was preceded by those of 1828 and 1845. Turning left onto a con- 
crete highway the caravan sped through Iselin, where two churches, 
Roman Catholic on the left and Protestant on the right, stand as senti- 
nels at the entrance to the town. After two miles the party turned 
right onto Route 80 and, passing through Jacksonville (the postoffice 
and railroad station were formerly known as Kent), continued to the 
Rustic Lodge on the outskirts of Indiana. The pause that refreshes 
was a welcome relief at the lodge, and as the travelers munched bar- 
becued sandwiches and sipped pop they speculated on the exact location 
of the Indian trail that passed the building and of the trail from Phila- 
delphia to Erie that was said to be visible from that point. 

As it left the lodge the party was accorded an additional escort of 
Indiana police that facilitated their passage through the town. Indiana 
derived its name from the prevalence of red men in the vicinity, but 
since the 1935 historical tour had its terminus with a dinner meeting at 
the Teachers College there, the directors of the tour had decided not to 
stop in the town on this occasion. The Teachers College, founded in 
1875, and the courthouse, built in 1871, were noted, however, and 
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after leaving the town the route continued through a succession of small 
mining towns—Clymer, Starford, Commodore, Hillsdale, Arcadia, 
Hooverhurst, and Glen Campbell. Many of the towns, laid out and 
built in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, contained only row 
on row of drab company-built houses, frequently facing huge piles of 
earth and rock left by strip-mining activities. Between Starford and 
Hillsdale there was, as a welcome relief, a young forest of Scotch and 
other pine set out by the Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corporation in the 
1920’s. Shortly after entering Clearfield County, one of the largest in 
the state, the road followed the west branch of the Susquehanna along 
a picturesque drive, from which could be seen one of the rapidly dis- 
appearing covered wooden bridges. Through McGees Mills, Mahaf- 
fey, and Bells Landing the motorcade proceeded, and in Grampian, 
named for the Grampian Hills of Scotland, but originally known after 
its founding in 1809 as Pennville, the old Friends Meeting House was 
pointed out. Continuing through Curwensville, established in 1799 
and now the home of the North American Refractories Company, the 
tourists crossed, five miles farther, the west branch of the Susquehanna 
River and at the Wind Mill, located on the site of the Indian trail from 
Philadelphia to Erie, they were met by the Clearfield chief of police and 
escorted through the city of Clearfield to the Dimeling Hotel, where a 
banner, grinning porters, and interested spectators welcomed the party 
for their first overnight stop. 

Although the dinner meeting at the Dimeling Hotel was scheduled 
for 7:30 P. M., it was not until half an hour later that the ninety-six 
guests, including many from Clearfield, sat down to the dinner of host 
E. S. Shuck. Mr. Edward T. Kelley of Clearfield, presiding, first intro- 
duced Judge W. Wallace Smith of the court of common pleas of Clear- 
field County. Judge Smith welcomed the tourists to Clearfield and 
spoke appreciatively of the work of the society in preserving ‘local history. 
Mr. Kelley then introduced as a potentate of history Dr. John W. 
Oliver, head of the history department of the University of Pittsburgh, 
who replied to the welcome of Judge Smith. He voiced the pleasure of 
the tourists at being in Clearfield, and mentioned the fine spirit and citi- 


zenship of the residents, many of whose ancestors, three or four genera- 
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tions back, were the pioneers who settled that section. He also ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the tour directors for the fine work done by 
the local committee, headed by Mr. Blair Sykes, and by Mr. E. S. 
Shuck, owner of the Dimeling Hotel. The presiding officer then intro- 
duced a distinguished guest who was not on the scheduled program, Dr. 
Sylvester K. Stevens, historian of the Pennsylvania Historical Commis- 
sion. Dr. Stevens expressed his delight at the activity of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania and the University of Pittsburgh in 
conducting these historical tours, and his hope that as a result of this 
visit there would be a rebirth of historical activity in Clearfield. 

The next speaker, Mr. Herbert A. Moore of DuBois, delivered the 
main address of the evening on the subject, “Clearfield County in His- 
tory.” Mr. Moore took mild exception to the relatively insignificant his- 
torical rating granted Clearfield County in the seven lines devoted to it 
and the four lines devoted to DuBois in the Guidebook to Historic 
Places in Western Pennsylvania compiled by the Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Survey and published in 1938 by the University of Pittsburgh 
Press. The site of Clearfield, he continued, was the Delaware Indian 
town of Chinklacamoose, of which there are sixteen variant spellings. 
The great number of buffalo grazing near the creek before 1755 had 
cleared the fields of underbrush, and thus it is said that the creek and 
town received its name. According to another version, the name Chin- 
klacamoose means “no one tarries here willingly,” but that honor, Mr. 
Moore agreed with an early traveler, David Zeisberger, rightly belongs 
to Punxsutawney. The Indian town was on the main trail from Shamo- 
kin to the Ohio River, and during the French and Indian War, prison- 
ers such as Marie LeRoy and Barbara Leininger, who spent ten days 
there in 1755, were often quartered there. The Indian trail divided near 
Punxsutawney, one trail going to Erie and another to Kittanning. The 
Indian town was destroyed in 1758, but the game remained plentiful, 
and one traveler in 1772 records that his party shot a hundred and fifty 
deer and three bear along Clearfield Creek. 

Mr. Moore mentioned other places of local interest, such as Karthaus 
on the West Branch of the Susquehanna, where the first successful 
attempt was made in Pennsylvania to smelt ore with bituminous coal; 
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Anderson Creek, just below Rockton, where the first sawmill, first 
gristmill, and first woolen mill west of the mountains were established. 
Between Rockton and Luthersburg the first pottery was established, 
and at Luthersburg there is a recently dedicated monument, erected by 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, marking the Indian trails 
of the region that divided at the Indian Spring. Over one of these trails, 
which later became a wagon road, marched Major William McClel- 
land and 232 soldiers during the War of 1812. They were accompanied 
by heavy English wagons, and on their way to the defense of Erie they 
camped at the Indian Spring. Near-by is Cherry Tree, where a monu- 
ment marks part of the boundary line established with the Indians at 
the treaty of Fort Stanwix in 1768. 

Clearfield County, he continued, produced many prominent men, in- 
cluding the governors of three states. Edward Scofield became governor 
of Wisconsin; John Bigler was the first governor of California; and 
William Bigler, a brother of John, was governor of Pennsylvania. 
When a friend asked the mother of John and William Bigler about the 
health of her son, the governor, that grand old lady replied, “Which one, 
the governor of California or the governor of Pennsylvania?” Clear- 
field County was also the home of William Wallace, who served four 
terms in the Pennsylvania senate and a term in the United States Senate. 
In the field of literature Clearfield claims Nora Wall, the author of 
Reaching for the Stars and a contributor to the Saturday Evening Post. 

On this note the meeting adjourned, and the tourists broke up into 
smaller parties, some to enjoy walking about the town in the cool eve- 
ning breeze, some to talk with friends in the hotel lobby, and some, per- 
haps, to peruse the itinerary for the next day. 

Saturday morning was clear and bright and the motorcade, now 
grown to twenty-four cars, started from in front of the Dimeling Hotel 
about 8:30. For a short time the travelers were without the benefit of a 
state police escort, but by the time the tour reached St. Marys they were 
again following the familiar and welcome white car. Leaving Clearfield 
the tourists crossed the Susquehanna River and followed the Pennfield 
Pike (Route 155). Along the pike were numbered markers indi- 
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cating points of interest on the local Clearfield Scenic Tour, which 
included Leitzinger Spring, Bloody Springs, and a deer-damage study 
area. The road passed through S. B. Elliott Park, a scenic forested area 
maintained by the Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters, 
which offers to visitors cabins, picnic areas, a swimming pool, and out- 
door meeting places. The road also passed through the Clearfield Nurs- 
ery, the largest of its kind east of the Mississippi River. At Penfield, 
established in 1812, the tourists turned right onto Route 255 and con- 
tinued through the towns of Hollywood in Clearfield County and of 
Force and Weedville in Elk County. Six miles beyond Weedville the 
tourists ascended the Red Hill Summit of the Allegheny Mountains, 
2,307 feet above sea level. Five miles beyond the summit the party 
stopped along the road to visit a small and neatly-kept Roman Catholic 
chapel. Mr. George Kuneo, a member of the fourth degree, Knights of 
Columbus, told the visitors briefly of the chapel and of the priest to 
whom it is dedicated, Monsignor Michael Joseph Decker. Monsignor 
Decker was born in 1839 and the chapel was built by his father in 1850 
as a pledge of faith for his miraculously restored vision after almost 
total blindness. Michael was educated for the priesthood at St. Vincent 
Archabbey at Latrobe, 126 miles away, to which he walked many times 
during the course of his education. He was ordained in 1862 and said 
his first mass at the little chapel. Later he went to the Sacred Heart 
Church at Erie and, interested in music and liturgy, became a composer 
of note. He was created Monsignor in 1905 and was buried at St. 
Marys when he died in 1913. For several years the chapel was privately 
owned by Monsignor Decker’s sisters, but the care of the building is 
now in the hands of the Knights of Columbus. Mass is said here every 
year by the Benedictine fathers from St. Vincent. 

Again under way, the caravan passed through the town of St. Marys, 
a German Catholic settlement established in 1842. St. Joseph’s Convent 
of the Benedictine Order and the Sisters of Charity Hospital were noted 
en route. Just beyond Johnsonburg, about eight miles farther, a short 
stop was made. The paper mill and the tannery erected in Johnsonburg 
in the 1880’s were important industries, and the tannery, turning out 
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about three thousand hides per week, was one of the largest in the world 
at that time. Long piles of tanbark along the road reminded the tourists 
that the industry is still flourishing. At Johnsonburg is also located the 
New York and Pennsylvania Clarion Sulphite Mill, and as the tourists 
passed over the Clarion River beside the plant and noted the chemical- 
laden waters being discharged into it, some of the veterans of the 1936 
tour might have felt twinges of conscience had they remembered giving 
their pledge to write the governor of Pennsylvania about the purifica- 
tion of that stream. 

Continuing to Wilcox, the tourists followed the alternating dirt and 
macadam road directly to Mt. Jewett rather than the paved road by 
way of Kane. For a few miles the road paralleled the brook known as 
the Main Stream, along which could be heard the steady pumping of 
oil wells in an area from which the forests had been cleared by lumber- 
ing and woodcutting. Now in McKean County, the motorcade passed 
through the neat little oil town of Halsey and shortly arrived at Mt. 
Jewett at the junction with Route 6. Leaving Mt. Jewett after travel- 
ing a short distance on that route the cars turned left past the railroad 
station and continued down the hill to just beyond the village of Kushe- 
qua. When the tourists had disembarked, Mr. J. E. Henretta, author 
of Kane and the Upper Allegheny and chairman of the Kane committee 
on local arrangements, introduced Mr. J. M. Harper, a teacher in the 
Kane High School, who gave a short account of the famed Kinzua 
bridge that was visible a mile and a half distant. The Kinzua bridge is 
301 feet high and 2,051 feet long, and was finished on September 2, 
1882, as part of the Buffalo, Rochester, and Pittsburgh Railroad. Orig- 
inally it weighed 3,100,000 pounds, but after its reconstruction in 1900 
its weight was 6,700,000 pounds. Now part of the Baltimore and Ohio 
system, at the time of its construction it was one of the ees in the 
world and was known as the suicide bridge. 

At that point the motorcade made a U turn and retraced the route 
to Mt. Jewett, turned right, and headed for Kane. Just beyond Mt. 
Jewett was seen the spire of Nebo Evangelical Lutheran church, the 


highest church in the county, over 2,200 feet above sea level. Noted 
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along the road were tanneries, a spring that is the reputed source of the 
Clarion River, a farm of Lobo wolves, and other points of local inter- 
est, such as the airport and country club. Entering Kane past the build- 
ings of Holgate Brothers Company, manufacturers of wooden imple- 
ments and educational toys, which is celebrating its sesquicentennial this 
year, the motorcade parked at a lot near the New Thompson Hotel, 
where a luncheon meeting had been scheduled. 

Judge Charles G. Hubbard of Smethport presided at the meeting 
and first introduced Burgess C. T. Feit who welcomed the tourists to 
Kane. Mr. Feit mentioned the early settlements by pioneers from the 
Scandinavian peninsula; commented on Kane’s seasonal attractions— 
relief from hay fever in the summer and excellent winter sports during 
the winter; and invited the visitors back at any time. Mr. Belfour, re- 
plying to the greeting on behalf of the university, mentioned the tour- 
ists’ delight at being there and regretted that the tour had not come that 
way before. He pointed out that these annual pilgrimages had visited 
twenty-five of the twenty-seven western Pennsylvania counties, and be- 
fore the day was over there would be only one county, Lawrence, that 
had not been visited. The presiding officer then introduced the speaker 
of the meeting, Mr. Glennis H. Rickert, superintendent of schools of 
Kane, whose topic was ““The Big Level Serves its Time.” This “Big 
Level,” he explained, is a plateau extending over the greater portion of 
three counties, McKean, Elk, and Potter. The average elevation is 
about two thousand feet, although that of Kane is slightly higher. This 
altitude is partly responsible for the cool temperature, for the region is 
known as the ice box of the state. Moist winds from the Great Lakes 
combined with the cool air of the upper altitudes bring fairly heavy 
snowfalls, and frost may occur in ten of the twelve months. These con- 
ditions were not conducive to permanent Indian settlement, although 
the plateau is wooded and ideal for all kinds of game. Bear, deer, elk, 
squirrels, rabbits, and other wild animals are abundant, and although the 
Indians did not settle there it was a profitable hunting ground. The cir- 
cular earth mounds discovered about six miles southwest of Kane indi- 
cate resting places of Iroquois hunting and war parties. The smallness 
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of the mounds and the paucity of grave remains indicate only temporary 
residence. One important Indian route, the Kittanning Trail, started 
at Olean, New York, passed through Kane, and crossed the “Big 
Level” to Kittanning. After the purchase from the Indians in 1784 
and 1785 the Indian title to this as well as to other regions was extin- 
guished, but one chief, Cornplanter, of whom the tourists were to hear 
later, ruled within the territorial limits of the “Level.” After Pennsyl- 
vania’s ownership was established the land was divided into sections of 
from two hundred to five hundred acres, which were at first sold at 
public auction and later by lottery warrants. The Holland Land Com- 
pany purchased much of the land and in 1816 sent surveyors to locate 
its holdings, but settlements there were negligible. About fifty years 
later the land was purchased by Pennsylvanians who organized the 
McKean and Elk Land and Improvement Company. A Philadelphian, 
Colonel Thomas L. Kane, was appointed local agent and directed to 
explore the area. In the summer of 1856 he arrived in the vicinity and 
located a temporary shelter (traditionally a great hollow fallen tree) at 
Council or Seneca Springs. The location so pleased Colonel Kane that 
in 1860 he selected a site just beyond the spring on which to erect a 
home. Before the foundation was finished the Civil War broke out, and 
Colonel Kane immediately volunteered. He recruited the hardy back- 
woodsmen and within twelve days three regiments were assembled 
along the banks of Sinemahoning Creek, forty miles away. They floated 
on rafts down the Susquehanna from Driftwood to Lock Haven and 
when they reached Harrisburg by train they were placed in the federal 
service. They were part of the famous “Bucktail” regiment, and Colo- 
nel Kane became a brigadier general during the war. 

The settlement on the “Big Level” grew slowly during the war 
period, but upon the conclusion of peace and the completion of the 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad the lumbering industry boomed and the 
town grew rapidly. General Kane was active in its development and 
immigrants from the Scandinavian peninsula settled and cleared farms 
in the area. Shortly after Grant’s inauguration as president he visited 


General Kane at his home, and a favorite anecdote of the visit tells of 
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Grant’s ducking in a fishing stream nearby. General Kane’s amuse- 
ment at this spectacle turned to chagrin when he was forced to pay a 
$125 fine for fishing out of season. 

The development of lumbering saw the growth of sawmills and 
wood chemical plants, and in 1884 the Holgate Brothers Company, 
the largest plant of its kind in the world, began producing wooden im- 
plements and educational toys at Kane. Just about this time the Kane 
gas and oil field was discovered, and as lumbering declined the petro- 
leum industry replaced it in importance. Kane also became a center of 
the glass industry, but although there were five or six glass manufac- 
tories in the region two decades ago, changes in manufacturing proc- 
esses brought about the closing of the plants. 

But one of the chief attractions of the “Big Level” will never be 
lost—its invigorating climate. The relief afforded to asthma and hay 
fever sufferers is a factor not to be sneezed at. The snowy winters have 
also an attraction for visitors, and Kane has become the center of winter 
sports in western Pennsylvania. “Larder to the Indian; promise to the 
settler; security to the lumberman; possible wealth to the oil and gas 
workers; health to all; the ‘Big Level’ has served each era in some 
grand manner,” concluded Mr. Rickert. 

After the luncheon meeting the motorcade formed once more and 
proceeded on its way for several miles on Route 68 through the Alle- 
gheny National Forest, created in 1923. Shortly after entering Warren 
County the tourists came to Kinzua, a town named for the valley and 
stream that empties into the Allegheny River nearby; they turned right 
and continued along the upper Allegheny Valley. If the Kinzua dam 
of the Allegheny River flood control program is constructed that entire 
region will be flooded in a few years, and Pennsylvania will lose a region 
of great beauty in return for an artificial lake and a marshy swamp. 
About three miles beyond Kinzua the destination of the tourists, Corn- 
planter Indian Reservation, was noted on the opposite side of the river. 
Lack of facilities to cross the river at this point forced the motorcade to 
continue along the river into New York state for a few miles to cross the 
Allegheny at Onoville Station, where the river, unlike its lower reaches 
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at Pittsburgh, was very narrow and shallow. Then followed a five-mile 
jaunt down the Allegheny on one of the dustiest roads the tourists had 
ever traveled; closed windows kept out a small part of the dust but made 
the heat terrific, and it was sometimes necessary for the drivers to use 
the windshield wipers to see where they were going. All the tourists had 
only the highest praise for the Boy Scouts who patrolled the road and 
braved the dust raised by the twenty-seven cars in the procession. 
When the tourists reached the Cornplanter Reservation they were 
surprised to find several hundred spectators from Warren and neighbor- 
ing towns awaiting the part of the program that was probably the high 
point of the tour—the “adoption” ceremony of the Seneca tribe. The 
two pale-face victims that were led to the platform erected between the 
school and the church were Dr. John W. Oliver and Mr. Franklin F. 
Holbrook, director of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
Judge Edward Lindsey, chairman of the Warren committee and him- 
self an “adopted” Indian, introduced this important event. The cere- 
mony to follow, he declared, was actually the giving of a name to these 
selected individuals; the names were the property of the Seneca tribe, 
but after the ceremony of giving a name the individuals were considered 
members of the tribe, hence the procedure was commonly referred to 
as an “adoption” ceremony. Sachem Harvey Jacobs was the leader of 
the ceremony, and he announced to the victims the names that the tribal 
council had decided upon. Dr. Oliver was to become O-sa-nu, mean- 
ing Great Renown, of the Bear Clan; Mr. Holbrook was to be Gi- 
wih-yu, meaning Important Narratives, of the Eagle Clan. Each was 
required to face the large audience and repeat his new name several 
times. Three dances, one by two Indian braves, another by two Indian 
squaws, and another by a brave and a squaw, led to the climactic dance 
in which the two initiates were shown the rudiments of Indian danc- 
ing, then forced to perform the braves’ dance with gusto, to the accom- 
paniment of a drum. Indian dancing, it may be remarked, consists not 
only of moving the feet but of moving several parts of the body as well 
and of exercising the vocal chords and imagination. This exercise hav- 


ing been completed to the great delight of those assembled, O-sa-nu 
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and Gi-wih-yu were declared members of the tribe, and the tourists 
moved down the road a short distance to the Indian cemetery.’ 

At the base of the monument to Gy-ant-wa-chia, The Cornplanter, 
one of his descendants, Tha-die-wadoh, or Charles Gordan, delivered a 
eulogy in the Seneca tongue. A translation and remarks were made by 
Mr. Frank Kenjockety, who dwelt on Cornplanter’s friendship for the 
whites. Cornplanter was the chief of the Seneca tribe and a principal 
chief of the Six Nations from the period of the Revolution until his death 
in 1836. The land was granted to him by the government in 1791 in 
recognition of his services during the Revolution, and it is to remain 
the property of Cornplanter’s descendants forever. The Indians have 
becomie good citizens and have done their part in serving the United 
States. Some, including Logan Pierce, chief of the Indians from the 
Allegheny Reservation then present, served in the Spanish American 
War, and there were over seventeen thousand Indians in the World 
War. Miss Lee, a daughter of Blanch Logan and a descendant of Corn- 
planter, read a paper welcoming the visitors to the reservation, and Dr. 
Cortlandt W. W. Elkin, secretary of the society, responded to the wel- 
come and expressed the visitors’ appreciation at spending this day with 
the Indians. 

After the exercises in the cemetery the motorcade got under way for 
the last time, and retracing the route to Kinzua, continued down the 
Allegheny River to the city of Warren, accompanied most of the way 
by two state police automobiles. In Warren the monument to Céloron 
de Blainville was noted, as were several of the public buildings in the 
city, and the tourists scattered to meet again for the final dinner meet- 
ing of the tour at the Women’s Club. 

After an excellent dinner attended by about a hundred and fifty per- 
sons, the concluding program was introduced by Judge Lindsey as pre- 
siding officer. Burgess R. W. Steber of Warren welcomed the tourists 

2A number of others were similarly “adopted” into the tribe later the same day, in- 
cluding Henry K. Siebeneck, Esq., of Pittsburgh, author of an article on “Cornplanter” 


(ante, 11: 180-193—July, 1928), who was given the name Ho-noe-gah, or Chief White 
Hair; and Mr. M. H. Deardorff of Warren, who was named Har-go-yan-gue, or Boss. 
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and made them feel at home among sympathetic people, interested in 
arts and sciences, and of inquiring minds. Mr. Holbrook, responding on 
behalf of the visitors, spoke appreciatively of the Warren Centennial 
volume of 1897 and of the current annual publication, the Warren 
County Almanac, and expressed the hope that the interest thus shown 
in local history would continue. Judge Lindsey then introduced as the 
chief speaker of the evening Mr. M. H. Deardorff, vice president of the 
Warren Bank and Trust Company. 

In beginning his address on “The Upper Allegheny and the First 
World War,” Mr. Deardorff explained that the first world war was 
the Seven Years War, begun in 1756 by the attack of the French fleet 
on the island of Minorca and ended by the peace of Paris in 1763. It 
was a world war in the sense that it was fought on five seas and for the 
possession of five colonial territories. England, France, Russia, and the 
Holy Roman Empire were the nations engaged in this conflict at the 
beginning of the war, but by 1763 there had emerged from the Holy 
Roman Empire a new power in Europe, Prussia. Battles were fought in 
Africa, India, China, America, and Europe. The one figure that 
emerged as the hero of the war was the leader of the new power, Fred- 
erick the Great. The greatest loss of the war was suffered by France, 
for her colonies were taken from her, especially in America. 

The English as well as the French colonies there were located on the 
seacoast and along the navigable rivers; few settlements had been at- 
tempted in the interior and the Indian traders were about the only ones 
who had ventured west. A leader of the English traders was George 
Croghan, the Montgomery Ward or the John Wanamaker of his day. 
He had a chain of stores extending west to the Illinois, through which 
his main articles of traffic, rum, guns, and powder, were exchanged for 
furs. The trade, however, was regulated by the supply of these com- 
modities from the Quakers of eastern Pennsylvania, who professed not 
to know what the merchandise was used for, as long as it was profitable. 

The French colonial empire in America embraced more widely sep- 
arated sections than did that of the English, and the long line of com- 
munication between the St. Lawrence and New Orleans had to be kept 


open. The first regular French expedition along that line was in 1739, 
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although there had been several private expeditions along the route be- 
fore that time. The portage around Niagara Falls was important in this 
communication, and a new route by Ontario around the falls to Barce- 
lona, near the present Westfield, New York, was established. The 
portage concession there was in the hands of the Joncaire family. From 
Barcelona the route went to Lake Chautauqua, to Little Chautauqua 
Creek, and down the Conewango River, which joined the Allegheny 
River at the present Warren. After the expedition of De Longueuil in 
1739 that route, continuing thence down the Allegheny, Ohio, and 
Mississippi rivers to Louisiana, was the main French highway. Business 
was brisk, boat building was carried on at the mouth of the Conewango, 
and organized traffic was conducted with the Indians, for Joncaire 
listed considerable holdings at that place. A decade later Céloron de 
Blainville made an expedition along the same route that was unusual 
only in the fact that he buried leaden plates at certain key positions. 
These plates were evidence that he stopped to repossess, not merely 
possess, the lands in the name of the King of France. The first plate, 
buried at Chautauqua, was stolen by the Indians, and the first per- 
manently located plate was that placed at the present site of Warren. It 
must have been a colorful sight when on July 29, 1749, in the presence 
of the Indians, Céloron nailed a notice on a tree and buried the plate 
while the soldiers fired a volley and the Indians shouted. The party then 
moved to Indian Rock, near Franklin, to repeat the performance, and 
on their way down the river they captured several English traders. It 
was these acts that hastened the work of the newly organized Ohio 
Company. 

Rumors of the first or Chautauqua plate buried by Céloron were car- 
ried to Sir William Johnson, Indian agent of New York, who er- 
roneously gained the impression that the French were going to attack 
the back country. Accordingly he applied to Governor Clinton for 
militia to defend the frontiers, and when in September of 1750 he got 
possession of the plate, he wrote additional letters to the Lords of Trade, 
to Governor Hamilton of Pennsylvania, and to Governor Dinwiddie of 
Virginia. Dinwiddie, the most active of the colonial governors and him- 
self interested in western development and trade, looked around for a 
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young man who was not doing anything at the time, who was familiar 
with the woods, and who might carry his threats to the French. He 
found such a man in George Washington, who went to the present 
Franklin, met Joncaire, and was sent on to the head man at Fort Le 
Boeuf, now Waterford. Returning from his mission Washington ac- 
companied the troops sent out the next year with Colonel Fry in charge. 
When Fry died Washington came into command, but he was beaten at 
Fort Necessity. 

By this time the French had established a new route to the West by 
way of Erie, Waterford, and Franklin. His Britannic Majesty’s govern- 
ment sent three expeditions to America that year, including Braddock’s, 
although the English, then as recently, hoped that a miracle would hap- 
pen so that a war might be avoided. Lacking that miracle, they aided 
Frederick the Great in keeping the French annoyed in Europe, while 
they continued to send troops to the colonies. In America they were 
able to capture Fort Duquesne, Fort Niagara, Quebec, and Montreal, 
and by 1763 the French were no longer in possession of colonies in 
North America. Thus ended the first world war, for which French 
activity in the upper Allegheny valley was largely responsible. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Deardorff’s address Judge Lindsey ad- 
journed the meeting, shortly after ten o’clock. So ended the eighth an- 
nual historical tour, and on the following day the tourists came home 
separately, many of them along that same Allegheny River that had 
played such an important part in the development of this nation. 











THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
PITTSBURGH COAL BED' 


HOWARD N. EAVENSON 


URING the 179 years in which it has been mined, there has been 

produced from the Pittsburgh Coal Bed in the four states of Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio a greater value, at mine 
prices, than has ever been yielded by any single mineral deposit in the 
world’s history. While this honor may be temporarily surrendered to 
the Witwatersrand gold reef for a few years, it will undoubtedly finally 
rest with the Pittsburgh bed because of its tremendous unmined reserves. 
This fact, together with the lack of a connected history of the coal bed’s 
development, is the reason for the preparation of this article. 

Until very recently the first recorded discovery of coal in the Appa- 
lachian field has been considered to be that by John Peter Salley on Coal 
River, in present southern West Virginia in 1742.3 The Fry and Jef- 
ferson map, prepared in 1749 and dated 1751, shows coal on the north 
side of the Potomac River, near the Savage River in the Cumberland 
region. Thomas Walker and Christopher Gist found coal in Kentucky 
in 1750-51, and Lewis Evans in 1754 mentioned a coal mine on the 
Muskingum River in Ohio as having been on fire in 1748 and at the 
same time made the first references to coal in Pennsylvania—on East 
Sandy Creek near Franklin and along the Kiskiminetas River.‘ Curi- 
ously enough, none of these references was to openings on the great 
Pittsburgh seam which covers 5,729 square miles in area. A map in the 

! Presented at a luncheon meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania at 
the Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh, on December 1, 1938. Ed. 

2 George H. Ashley, “Production and Reserves of the Pittsburgh Coal Bed,” in Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Transactions, 130: 56 (1938). 

3 William M. Darlington, ed., Christopher Gist’s Journals, 254 (Pittsburgh, 1893). 

4 Thomas Walker, “Journal of an Exploration of Kentucky in 1750,” in J. Stoddard 
Johnston, First Exploration of Kentucky (Filson Club, Publications, no. 13—Louisville, 
1898); Darlington, Gist’s Journals, 61, 133; Louis Evans, Geographical, Historical, 


Political and Mechanical Essays. The First, Containing an Analysis of a General Map of 
the Middle British Colonies in America, 28, 32 (Philadelphia, 1755). 
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Darlington Collection of the University of Pittsburgh, of the northern 
neck of Virginia, made between 1736 and 1746, prior to the Fry and 
Jefferson map, also shows “‘coal mines” in two places on the north side 
of the Potomac River, just above the mouth of the Savage River, where 
the Potomac breaks through the Cumberland, or Georges Creek, coal 
field—the eastern edge of the Pittsburgh bed; and the original field 
notes and a map made to accompany them show that this record was 
made in the late fall of 1736.5. These, therefore, are the earliest re- 
corded openings in the great Appalachian field. It cannot be determined 
that these openings were on the Pittsburgh bed, but as the bed has a 
thickness as high as eighteen feet in that area, and is exposed in the very 
steep slopes, it may be that these openings were in the Pittsburgh bed, 
although it is more probable that they were in the Freeport coal seams. 

It is strange that no record has been left of openings in this coal seam 
in the western end of our state in spite of its great thickness and many 
miles of outcrop. That such keen observers as fur traders and early 
settlers did not see it in streams, or upturned trees, or where Braddock’s 
road crossed the outcrop is unbelievable, but it has been impossible to 
find any such references either in published records or in the unpublished 
manuscripts available in our American collections. Possibly these men 
were so busy with their own occupations that the sight of such a mineral 
made no impression on them. 

On an old map of the Northwest Territory, probably made in 1753, 
but with this information as of 1750, a note is printed along the north 
side of the Conemaugh River, above its junction with the Loyalhanna, 
showing “sea coal here.”’® From its position, and the fact that the early 
saltmakers used coal from the hillsides just back of their plants, it is prob- 
able that this was one of the Freeport beds. 

A young Quaker trader, James Kenny, has left one of the first known 


5 The map is entitled, “A Plan of the Upper Part of the Potomack River Called Co- 
hongorovoto Survey’d in the Year 1736, Benj. Winslow,” and is in the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore. The original field notes that were on file in Richmond, Virginia, 
were destroyed during the Civil War; no copy can be found in the Colonial Office records 
in the British Public Record Office, London. 

6A manuscript map without title, author, or date in the map division of the Library 
of Congress, listed there as a “Map of the Northeast Territory, about 1753.” Additional 
information about it is being sought. Probably Lewis Evans’ information about coal on 


the Kiskiminetas was derived from this map. 
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references to Pittsburgh coal in this area. On his way to Pittsburgh he 
stayed with Christopher Gist and on April 25, 1759, left there and 
“Proceed’d today to a Bottom upon Redstone Creek” where he “found 
some pieces of Stone Coal that burns well.”’? This was at about where 
the present Smock is located. Just a few days before Colonel Hugh 
Mercer had reported to Colonel Bouquet that he had found excellent 
coal and limestone within a mile of the Monongahela, almost opposite 
Pittsburgh.® Mercer’s interest was due to his thought that “Tarr may 
be made here, and one of the soldiers; understanding the method, it 
shall be attempted immediatly.” His medical knowledge must have 
prompted this remark, as very little was known about coal tar at that 
time. His soldier apparently knew less than he thought, because in 
Mercer’s next letter, about six weeks later, he stated that he had been 
unable to find pine trees out of which to make tar; and some weeks 
later he requisitioned twenty barrels of tar from headquarters in Phila- 
delphia and stated that his need was urgent. In the acknowledgment 
and acceptance of the order he was advised to find a Virginian who could 
make the product on account of difficulty of transport. Tar was evi- 
dently a war munition of great importance! 

The opening mentioned by Mercer was on Saw Mill Run, about one 
and one-quarter miles from the river, on the south slope of Coal Hill. 
On March 5, 1761, John Langdale, one of the traders in Pittsburgh, 
wrote a long letter to Colonel Bouquet in answer to one accusing him of 
selling liquor to the Indians. After making his explanations, he added a 
few comments of his own, “as he understood that Col. Bouquet is shortly 
to leave this Command.” The last one was “that thou would please to 
give an order to ye collier to admit ye provincial servants to dig Coals in 
the Shat which is already opened which we shall surely be deprived of by 
Capt. Clapham when Col. Bouquets Back is turned.” 

James Kenny, who made a journey to Philadelphia after this occur- 
rence, visited this opening in May, 1761, and took coal from it in Oc- 

7 James Kenny, “Journal to Y° Westward, 1758-59,” in the Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography, 37: 418 (1913). 

8 Lily Lee Nixon, “Colonel James Burd in the Campaign of 1759,” ante, 18:120 
(June, 1935). This, and the succeeding letters of Colonel Bouquet referred to are un- 


published, but photostatic copies are in the Library of Congress and transcripts or photo- 
graphic copies in the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
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tober of that year.? John Bartram, the distinguished botanist, accom- 
panied Kenny to Pittsburgh on this trip, and on September 16, 1761, 
they both visited this opening. Bartram was a keen observer and re- 
corder and would hardly have allowed such an occurrence to pass with- 
out notice; an investigation has revealed that he had written an ac- 
count of his journey to the western end of the state and had sent it to his 
friend, Peter Collinson, in London for publication. That it contained 
matter of interest to Pittsburghers is shown by the following remarks 
from unpublished letters of Collinson to Bartram. On June 11, 1762, 
he wrote, “By thy Description Pitts Burgh must be a Delightful Situa- 
tion both for Health Convenience & Trade—No Doubt but our people 
will Avail themselves of these Advantages when the Country grows 
populus, & Wood Scarce & Dear, Coal may be of infinite Service to Sup- 
ply that Difficiency.” Later in the year, on December 10, he said, “I 
have in my former letters Acknowledged the receipt of thy Journal 
which is A lasting fund of Entertainment to Mee and My [ch? ] these 
long Evenings.”*® 

What became of this journal is unknown; no one now in this country 
has ever heard of it; it was never published; and the curator of manu- 
scripts in the British Museum advised that he could find no trace of it 
in any of the English collections. 

A statement by Hutchins that Ward’s Pit was on the side of Coal 
Hill facing the fort is possibly an error, as it seems improbable that Bar- 
tram and Kenny would have passed such an opening on their way to 
the one on Saw Mill Run without mentioning it. It is shown, however, 
on a map of Fort Pitt dated 1761, possibly made in the latter part of 
the year." 

Coal was used from this opening for some years. In 1763, during 
the Indian siege, Captain Ecuyer noted in his journal that during eight 
days in August no enemy appeared and that the garrison was engaged 


9James Kenny, “Journal... 1761-1763,” in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, 37:6, 20, 25 (1913). 

10 Bartram Papers, 3:24, 38 (Manuscript division, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia). ‘ 

11“Plan of Fort Pitt and Parts Adjacent,” by B. Raber, in Archer B. Hulbert, ed., 
The Crown Collection of Photographs of American Maps [in the British Museum], vol. 
2, no. 2§ (1904-08). 
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in reaping the crops, plowing, and getting in coal. In October he led a 
party of sixty soldiers “over the Monongahela to get coals.” 

The Penns had heard of the existence of coal at the forks of the 
Ohio, for early in 1769 John Penn directed the surveyor general “to 
cause to be surveyed for our use the quantity of Five Thousand acres 
of Land about Pittsburgh to include the Fort and the Cole Mine op- 
posite or nearly opposite the Fort on the opposite side of the River.”"3 
This patent on the Manor of Pittsburgh included Coal Hill, which was 
laid out in lots in 1784. Arthur Lee, while in Pittsburgh in December, 
1784, made the statement that the Penns had “lotted out the face of 
the hill at thirty pounds a lot, to dig coal as far in as the perpendicular 
falling from the summit of the bank,”'* and this statement has been 
widely quoted as indicating the beginning of coal mining in Pittsburgh. 
Where Lee obtained the information is not known; the Penn corre- 
spondence does not mention it, and a diligent search failed to uncover 
any reference whatever to coal in any deeds to property on Coal Hill for 
at least forty years after his visit. The early sales were at the price stated, 
for fee simple conveyances. 

There were several other visitors before 1780 who mentioned coal 
around Pittsburgh. There is also an early reference to coal near Ligonier 
in 1767, and of course Washington used it at Stewart’s Crossing in 
1770.'§ The orders issued by General William Irvine from Fort Pitt 
on December 12, 1781, indicate that there had been difficulty in secur- 
ing enough coal for use, because after stating the arrangements he was 
making for obtaining fuel, he added “the general flatters himself there 
will be no more cause of complaint for want of these articles [of fuel]. 
If the troops should hereafter suffer, he hopes they will attribute it to the 
real cause (indolence), which he will not charge them with without 
good evidence.”*® 


12 Mary C. Darlington, ed., Fort Pitt and Letters from the Frontier, 108, 110 (Pitts- 
burgh, 1892). 

13 Warrant, in the Land Office Bureau, Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs. 

14 Richard H. Lee, Jr., Life of Arthur Lee, 2:385 (Boston, 1829). 

1$ George D. Albert, ed., History of the County of Westmoreland, Pennsylvania, 37, 
note § (Philadelphia, 1882); George Washington, Writings, 2:288 (edited by Worth- 
ington C. Ford—New York and London, 1889). 


16 Consul W. Butterfield, ed., Washington-Irvine Correspondence, 86n. (Madison, Wis., 
1&2). 
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In 1783 Samuel Gustaf Hermelin, a Swedish engineer, was sent by 
his government to report upon the iron situation in the new nation. His 
Report about the Mines in the United States of America, available only 
since 1931, is a carefully written document, full of accounts of the iron 
industry east of the mountains with costs of manufacture, and rates of 
wages. He was evidently well advised, because he mentions the use of 
anthracite by blacksmiths, and then says: “Coal mines have also been 
worked for several years near Pittsburg,” and that “great supplies of 
iron ore are available at the Ohio Falls and, further to the west, at 
Coney Creek, a part of the Green River, where there is also coal.”"” 

Late in 1787, or early in 1788, Johann David Schoepf, a German, 
visited Pittsburgh and commented very favorably on the coal opened 
along Coal Hill and the ease with which it could be dug and rolled down 
to the edge of the river into boats lying ready for it. He predicted that 
“these coals will even form a considerable article of export.” Colonel 
John May, in 1788, climbed Coal Hill, looked across the river into the 
fort, and remarked on the abundance of “good sea-coal, which they call 
here stone coal.’"® 

There must have been a number of openings along Coal Hill by 
1788; for early in 1789 a large keelboat, laden with coal, coming down 
the Monongahela above Pittsburgh, was sunk and four persons were 
drowned."? 

The leaders of the community, at least, were becoming coal conscious 
about this time. In the advertisements of a sale of lots at the mouth of 
the Loyalhanna in June, 1788, attention was called to the abundance of 
stone-coal near the place and to the fact that this location would prob- 
ably be on the main road from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh and near the 
head of navigation on the Conemaugh. In May, 1789, a brickyard was 
rented on the south side where “pit coal may be raised near the works.”*° 
In 1790, Alexander Hamilton wrote his famous report 6n “Manu- 


17 Samuel G. Hermelin, Report about the Mines in the United States of America, 1783, 


45 (translated by Amandus Johnson—Philadelphia, 1931). 

18 Johann D. Schoepf, Travels in the Confederation, 1783-1784, 1:252, 253 (Phila- 
delphia, 1911); John May, Journal and Letters... Relative to Two Journeys to the Ohio 
Country in 1788 and ’89, 51 (Cincinnati, 1873). 

19 Pittsburgh Gazette, February 7, 1789. 

20 Pittsburgh Gazette, June 1, 1788; May 2, 1789. 
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factures,” and devoted a few paragraphs to “Fossil Coal,” which show 
his view of its future importance: 


This, as an important instrument of manufactures, may, without impro- 
priety, be mentioned among the subjects of this report. 

A copious supply of it would be of great consequence to the iron branch. 
As an article of household fuel, also, it is an interesting production; the utility 
of which must increase in proportion to the decrease of wood, by the progress 
of settlement and cultivation. And its importance to navigation, as an im- 
mense article of transportation coastwise, is signally exemplified in Great- 
Britain, 

It is known, that there are several coal mines in Virginia, now worked; 
and appearances of their existence are familiar in a number of places. 

The expediency of a bounty on all this species of coal of home production, 
and of premiums on the opening of new mines, under certain qualifications, 
appears to be worthy of particular examination. The great importance of the 
article will amply justify a reasonable expense in this way, if it shall appear 
to be necessary to, and shall be thought likely to answer, the end.?! 


Tench Coxe, of Philadelphia, an early economist and a United States 


Treasury official, in 1794 recognized the advantage of a supply of coal: 


The plenty of pit-coal in Pennsylvania will very soon give it an immense 
advantage over all the interior country north and east of it, in which, though 
colder than Pennsylvania, it is not known, that there is one coal mine open, 
or that there is any considerable appearance of that invaluable fossil. Wood 
and timber are very much decreased in the principal part of New-England 
and in New-Jersey, but is abundant in Maine and Vermont, and in many 
parts of New York.... 

So many of the necessary and convenient arts and trades depend upon the 
plenty and cheapness of fuel, that it appears proper to take notice of this 
article....Of this useful fossil, Providence has given us very great quan- 
tities, in our middle and western country. ...so as to be found in the great- 
est plenty at Pittsburgh, where the Allegheny and Youghiogheny unite, and 
form the head of the Ohio.... 

All our coal has hitherto been accidentally found on the surface of the 
earth, or discovered in the digging of common cellars or wells: so that when 
our wood-fuel shall become scarce, and the European methods of boring shall 
be skilfully pursued, there can be no doubt of our finding it in many other 
places. At present, the ballasting of ships from coal countries abroad, and the 
coal mines in Virginia, which lie convenient to ship-navigation, occasion a 
good deal of coal to be brought to the Philadelphia market. From this great 
abundance and variety of fuel, it results, that Pennsylvania, and the United 
States in general, are well suited to all manufactories which are effected by 


2! Alexander Hamilton, Official Reports on Publick Credit, a National Bank, Manufac- 
tures, and a Mint, 249 (Philadelphia, 1821). 
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fire, such as furnaces, founderies, forges, glasshouses, breweries, distilleries, 
steelworks, smith’s shops, and all other manufactories in metal, soap-boiling, 
chandlers’ shops, pot ash works, sugar and other refineries, &c. &c.?* 


In 1796 the French government sent Victor Collot, an engineer, to 
America to make a survey of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, possibly 
with a view to military operations from Louisiana. He was a keen ob- 
server and left a map of Pittsburgh, which shows the second actual 
locations of the workings along Coal Hill, but about a quarter of a mile 
upstream from the one of 1761. He was much impressed with the tre- 
mendous possibilities of the Ohio Valley and made the following com- 
ments about Pittsburgh: 


This town, when the Indian frontier is thrown back, and the roads are 
rendered practicable, will certainly become one of the first inland cities of the 
United States. ... 

A rich vein of coal is found on the summit of one of the mountains which 
bounds the Ohio on the left. The quality of this coal is equal to the best kind 
in England; the mine is open, and the coal so cheap, and forming such ex- 
cellent fuel, that although the inhabitants live in the midst of forests, they 
prefer it to their best wood. It costs less than four-pence sterling a bushel. 

It is remarkable, that notwithstanding the difficulty and high price of he 
carriage of merchandise, this town has made little effort to establish manu- 
factures, even for articles of the first necessity; these are still drawn from 
Philadelphia or Baltimore, and obtained at exorbitant prices.*3 


Coal was opened in Washington, Pennsylvania, in 1781; in Canons- 
burg in 1786, where purchasers of the first plan of lots were given the 
right to take coal for “their own use forever gratis”; and along the 
Youghiogheny in 1796.*4 

In 1800 John Bernard, an Englishman, visited Pittsburgh and was 
impressed by the difference in its appearance from that of other towns 
seen: “On approaching Pittsburgh we were struck with a peculiarity 


22 Tench Coxe, A Vierw of the United States of America, in a Series of Papers, Written 
at Various Times, between the Years 1787 and 1794, prefatory note, p. 10§ text, p. 70, 
71 (Philadelphia, 1794). 

23 Victor Collot, A Journey in North America, Containing a Survey of the Countries 
Watered by the Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, and Other Affluents, 1:38, 39 (Firenze, 
1924). 

24 Howard N. Eavenson, “The Pittsburgh Coal Bed, Its Early History and Develop- 
ment,” in American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Transactions, 


130:12, 14 (1938); Earle R. Forrest, History of Washington County, Pennsylvania, 
1:546 (Chicago, 1926). 
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nowhere else to be observed in the States; a cloud of smoke hung over 
it in an exceedingly clear sky, recalling to me many choking recollec- 
tions of London. Instead of wood they here use coal, mines of which 
are plentiful in the neighborhood.”** This is the third early reference to 
the smoke over the town—evidently the sobriquet ““The Smoky City” 
was early earned. 

Many of the early chronicles list 1803 as the date of the first export 
of coal from the area in the brig “Louisiana,” which was built at Pitts- 
burgh and sailed with a load of coal to Philadelphia, where the cargo 
brought 3734¢ a bushel. Investigation reveals that the “Louisiana” 
sailed from Pittsburgh on March 31, 1804, in ballast.*® She evidently 
stopped at Marietta, as she was afterwards called the “Louisiana of 
Marietta,” and probably changed captains; she had a long wait for high 
water at the falls of the Ohio, and finally passed there early in July, or 
late in June. She left New Orleans bound for Liverpool and en route 
put in at Norfolk, Virginia, on September 8, with only three seamen fit 
for duty, and arrived in Liverpool late in October. She arrived at New 
York from Liverpool on December 15, bound for Philadelphia, which 
she reached about a week later. It is certain that no cargo of coal would 
have been carried to Philadelphia by such a route.?’ 

In 1809 a Philadelphia merchant, Joshua Gilpin, spent several 
months in western Pennsylvania and commented keenly on the pres- 
ence of both iron and coal and the possibility of development of manu- 
factures there. He mentioned the first mines in the Connellsville region, 
about one and one-half miles below the town, where boats were loaded 
in the Youghiogheny. Of Pittsburgh he said, ““The last circumstance in 
favor of manufactures of this country is the existence of mineral sub- 
stances in such abundance, and to be acquired with a degree [of] ease 
unrivalled perhaps in any other country,” and he said that coal was de- 
livered to the houses at 5¢ a bushel, or $1.25 a ton.”® 

25 John Bernard, Retrospections of America, 1797-1811, 182 (New York, 1887). 

26 Tree of Liberty (Pittsburgh), April 7, 1804. 

27 Shipping news in Aurora (Philadelphia) and in United States Gazette (Philadel- 
phia), September, December, 1804. 

28 Joshua Gilpin, “Journal of a Tour from Philadelphia thro the Western Counties of 


Pennsylvania in the Months of September and October, 1809,” in the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, §1:184 (1927); 52:49 (1928). 
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Prior to 1809 most of the coal mined had been used for domestic pur- 
poses, or by blacksmiths, brickyards, and glassworks, but in that year the 
first boiler and steam engines were installed and the use of coal rapidly 
increased, especially after the first steamboat was built in 1811. The 
early workers were not hampered by any short days, as the Navigator of 
1811 says that at Pittsburgh “the ear is occupied with the mixed sounds 
of the implements of industry from 5 o’clock in the morning till 9 at 
night.”*9 The first steam mills were put in operation at Marietta, Steu- 
benville, and Cincinnati during 1812. 

In the neighboring counties to the east, coal was known around 
Ligonier as early as 1767, and was advertised for sale in 1803,3° all 
in the Pittsburgh seam. In a sale of an iron property along the Kiski- 
minetas in 1797 the abundance of stone coal was noted;3" and it was 
worked along that stream for the saltworks as early as 1814, although 
in both these cases the coal was probably in the Freeport seam. In Fay- 
ette County, as already noted, coal was opened along the Youghiogheny 
River very early and was mined at Connellsville at least as early as 
1809. The best description the writer has seen of the great coking coal 
seam in that basin is that in an advertisement in the Pittsburgh Mercury, 
February 15, 1817, of a property near Connellsville: “On the premises 
is a Coal Bank, of large magnitude, containing the best quality of coal in 
the western country; good either for smiths or the grate. The drift is 
sufficiently deep for a common Pennsylvania road waggon, with its bed 
on, to drive in.” This description held good for nearly a century after 
the advertisement was inserted. 

Until about 1830 most of the iron used around Pittsburgh was 
brought to the city from Center, Armstrong, Cambria, and Fayette 
counties, where iron ore and charcoal were plentiful, and many local- 
ities in the state were better situated than Pittsburgh so far as raw ma- 
terial was concerned. What coke was then used—and it was very little 
—was made in open ricks; the earliest reference to it in this vicinity so 
far found is in an advertisement of sale of the “Plumpsock” [Plum- 


29 Zadok Cramer, The Navigator; Containing Directions for Navigating the Monon- 
gahela, Allegheny, Ohio, and Mississippi Rivers, 69 (seventh edition, Pittsburgh, 1811). 

3° Pittsburgh Gazette, August 12, 1803. 

3! Pittsburgh Gazette, December 2, 1797. 
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sock] Iron Works, nine miles from Brownsville and the same distance 
from Connellsville, in May, 1818. In describing the process it says, 
“Stone coal is the only fuel used in making it, an inexhaustible pit of 
which is within one hundred yards of the forge. Three men with a horse 
and cart are sufficient to raise, coke and haul to the forge all the coal 
necessary for keeping the works in full operation.” 3* 

Little was done about making coke until about 1841, when the first 
ovens were built in the Connellsville region. Progress was slow there- 
after, and in 1849 there was not a single coke furnace operating in 
Pennsylvania. With the completion of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
to Turtle Creek in 1857 and the successful use of Connellsville coke in 
the Clinton furnace in 1859, the use of coke in blast furnaces received 
its real start, and gave this district the lead in making pig iron that it has 
since maintained. In 1880, when the first accurate figures were col- 
lected, 82.6% of all the coal coked in the United States came from the 
Pittsburgh bed, and until 1929 this percentage was never as low as 
41%, even with the immense growth of the iron industry in other parts 
of the country. 

It was fortunate for this district, and for the industry, that the early 
experiments with coke in ironmaking happened to be made with Con- 
nellsville coal, where the Pittsburgh bed was at its best and where it 
could be coked more easily than could any other coal in this country. 
It is remarkable that a small area in northern West Virginia, south- 
western Pennsylvania, and eastern Ohio consumes such a large part of 
the coal used for coke in this country, and it shows better than anything 
else the tremendous part this section has played, and is still playing, in 
the iron industry of the United States. The years have disproved the 
old saying that the ore goes to the fuel, as many other factors are in- 
volved, but it will be many years before the coking coal of the Pittsburgh 
bed is displaced from its dominating position in the cokemaking and 
blast-furnace industries. 

Production from the Pittsburgh bed began in western Pennsylvania 
in 1759; in Ohio about 1795; in what is now West Virginia about 
1800; and in Maryland about 1804. In all the early references to coal 


32 Pittsburgh Gazette, June 5, 1818. 
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production in this country in papers and magazines prior to about 1850, 
anthracite is meant, and the few references to bituminous coal are to that 
produced near Richmond, Virginia—the presence of the tremendous 
deposits in and west of the “endless mountains” was ignored entirely, 
and it was as if the production around Pittsburgh was in another coun- 
try. As a matter of fact the annual production of bituminous coal, all 
from the Pittsburgh bed, was greater than that of anthracite until about 
1840. Owing to the more rapid extension of canals and railroads in the 
east, anthracite forged ahead then and maintained its lead until about 
1870, when the production of bituminous coal passed it and has been 
larger ever since. 

In spite of the relative importance of coal production around Pitts- 
burgh in the early days it is not mentioned in any of the accounts of 
products of the place or lists of industries until about 1837; even coal 
operators are not listed in the directories prior to that time. The early 
navigators never listed any coal mines along the banks of the river or 
near the towns until later than 1840, and there is very little information 
anywhere giving production data. 

In closing this brief account of the early history of the Pittsburgh coal 
bed, with a few glimpses of the part its development has played in the 
growth of the entire section which it underlies, a statement of its rel- 
ative position in our national economy compared with that of more 
publicized natural products may be interesting. In 1935, the last year 
for which data are available, the mine value of the product of the Pitts- 
burgh coal bed alone was more than that of all the gold produced in the 
United States, at its inflated value; just under four times the value of all 
the silver; more than fifty per cent greater than the value of iron ore; 
and more than twice that of copper. The Pittsburgh coal bed alone, 
that year—and it has been nearly the same for many years—had a mine 
value of slightly more than one-third of that of all the metals produced 


in the United States, as they came from the mine. 











ABNER LACOCK, BEAVER COUNTY’S 
EXPONENT OF THE AMERICAN SYSTEM! 


HARRY HOUTZ 


— LACOCK was born at Alexandria, Virginia, on July 9, 1770, 
but at an early age his family removed to the frontier of western 
Pennsylvania, where from the village of Beaver Town Abner even- 
tually carved out for himself a political career in the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, in the national House of Representatives, and in the United 
States Senate. After his retirement from the Senate, in 1819, his activi- 
ties until his death, in 1837, were directed toward the building of canals 
and roads, the improvement of river transportation, and the making 
of plans for the building of railroads. 

His father, William Lacock, a descendent from a respectable Eng- 
lish family, settled first in Virginia, but sometime during the Revolution 
he joined the procession of settlers in the trek westward along the 
Braddock Road into western Pennsylvania. Turning aside he settled on 
a farm in the valley of Ten Mile Creek, in Amwell Township, Wash- 
ington County, about two miles from the present town of Amity.” 

Here young Abner first began to assimilate the atmosphere of the 
frontier. Little is known of the boy’s early life except what may be in- 
ferred from his environment. Undoubtedly he lived the life of an 
average farm boy, assisting in the planting and harvest ceremonies, 
chopping wood, hoeing corn and potatoes, building fires, fishing, and 
protecting cattle, sheep, horses, and hogs from prowling animals of the 
forest. Although farming was the chief activity, every farmer was at 
times a “Jack-of-all-trades’—lumberman, miller, blacksmith, hunter, 
and trapper. 


1 Based on a master’s thesis, a copy of which is available in the library of the University 
of Pittsburgh, and presented at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania on its annual “University of Pittsburgh Night,” May 24, 1938. Mr. Houtz is a 
teacher of history in the Coraopolis High School. Ed. 

2 Lacock Family Records, in the possession of Mrs. A. G. Mathews of Muncie, In- 
diana, and Mrs. C. C. Noss, and Louise, Abby, and Adelaide Linnenbrink of Rochester, 
Pennsylvania; Pennsylvania Archives, third series, 22: 703. 
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Abner had little formal education. He probably attended what was 
reputedly “the first classical and mathematical school west of the Alle- 
ghenies,” located at Amity, 1782-1786, and conducted by Dr. Thad- 
deus Dodd, because in later years Lacock exhibited a thorough knowl- 
edge of surveying.? 

The leisure hours from his many occupations on the farm were filled 
with the courtship of a neighbor girl, Hannah Eddy, whom he married 
in 1788.4 In 1796, Lacock established residence in Beaver Town, then 
in Allegheny County. He was one of the first settlers in that historic 
place, the site of Fort McIntosh. For the next two years he made profit- 
able use of the talents that force of circumstances had developed during 
the formative period of his life in Washington County. According to 
entries in his private ledger from April, 1796, to February, 1798, he 
collected forty-eight pounds, two shillings, and one penny from the 
people of Beaver Town for services such as felling and splitting timber, 
scoring 2nd hewing for sleepers and rafters, laying cabin floors, shingling 
houses, building chimneys, making doors and window frames, and 
hauling stones, logs, and brick.’ 

From 1798 to 1800 he kept a store, conducting an extensive trade 
with the white settlers, and with the Indians, many of whom still re- 
mained in that section. He operated a tavern in Beaver Town from 
1800 to 1810, and at this time he moved into a new home on the north 
bank of the Ohio about two miles above the mouth of the Beaver River. 
The site of the house is just within the limits of the borough of Freedom. 
He was the owner of extensive tracts of land in this section, comprising 
in all about 1,165 acres. In 1832, the Phillips and Graham Boat Build- 
ing Company purchased 101 acres of land from him and founded the 
town of Freedom.® 


3 James D. Moffat, Pioneer Educators in Washington County, Pennsylvania (Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, 1896), 181; Joseph Smith, Old Redstone (Philadelphia, 1854), 144. 
4 Lacock Family Records. 


5 This ledger is in the possession of his great-granddaughters, Louise, Abby, and Ade- 
laide Linnenbrink of Rochester, Pennsylvania. 

6 Beaver County Deed Book, B, No. 2, 632, and X, No. 23, 4; Warner and Com- 
pany, History of Beaver County, Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1888), 64; Tree of Lib- 
erty (Pittsburgh), August 15, 1801; Western Argus (Beaver), May 20, 1832, as quoted 
in Sherman Day, Historical Collections of the State of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 
1843), 110. 
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Lacock’s public career began almost immediately after his settlement 
in Beaver Town. In 1796, he was appointed justice of the peace for 
Pitt Township, Allegheny County, which included part of what is now 
Beaver County. Thus, he was the first justice of the peace within 
Beaver County, which was formed out of Allegheny and Washington 
counties on March 12, 1800. In 1801, he was elected the first repre- 
sentative to the state legislature from Beaver County, and he served in 
this capacity until 1803, when he was appointed the first associate judge 
of Beaver County. The first session of court in that county was held in 
Lacock’s tavern, since no courthouse was available. He resigned his 
judgeship a year later, when the people of Beaver, Allegheny, and But- 
ler counties elected him to the state house of representatives, where he 
served until 1808. Here he won the confidence of the Democratic Re- 
publicans of western Pennsylvania through his support of education and 
internal improvements, his foresight in the removal of the state capital 
from Lancaster to Harrisburg, his efforts to procure a more democratic 
state constitution, and his interest in securing a more acceptable judicial 
system for Pennsylvania. From 1808 to 1810 he served as a state 
senator.’ 

Elected to the United States House of Representatives in 1810 as a 
war candidate, Lacock joined a group of young men known as the 
“War Hawks” who represented the new West. Among this group 
were Henry Clay, Speaker of the House, and Richard M. Johnson, of 
Kentucky; Langdon Cheves, William Lowndes, and John Calhoun, of 
South Carolina; Felix Grundy, of Tennessee; George Troup, of 
Georgia; and Peter Porter, of New York. These young “War Hawks” 
felt that the weak and shifting diplomacy of the Madison administration 
was humiliating the United States in the eyes of Europe, and they were 
indignant at the seizure of American ships and impressment of Amer- 

7 Allegheny County Commission Book, 1:27; Western Argus, April 19, 1837; Beaver 
County Appearance Docket, 1:14; Commonwealth (Pittsburgh), August 21, 28, 1805; 
Pennsylvania, House Journal, 1804-1805, 326, 462, 1805-1806, 31, 219, 220, 238, 364, 
367, 561, 1807-1808, 277; Pennsylvania, Senate Journal, 1809-1810, 189, 303; Bio- 
graphical Directory of the American Congress (Washington, 1928), 1196. 

8 Pennsylvania, Senate Journal, 1809-1810, 550; Annals of Congress, 12 Congress, 


first session, 330-331; Commonwealth (Pittsburgh), June 30, 1812; Pittsburgh Mercury, 
July 9, 1812. 
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ican sailors. As representatives of the frontier they were especially in- 
censed over the encouragement that they believed the hostile Indians 
were receiving from British fur traders in the northwest. 

By June 1, 1812, the “War Hawks” had whipped up the confidence 
of Congress in our military resources and had influenced President 
James Madison to request a war with Great Britain. After the adoption 
of the resolution declaring war, on June 18, Lacock wrote to a friend in 
Pittsburgh informing him of the action of Congress. This letter was 
quoted as follows, in a circular, or handbill, issued by the Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette on June 25: “I embrace the first opportunity to inform you that 
WAR has this day been declared, and the injunction of secrecy taken 
off, This measure passed in the House of Representatives by a majority 
of 30, and in Senate 19 to 13. This is an unqualified, unconditional 
War, by land and sea, against the United Kingdoms of Great-Britain 
and Ireland.”® 

Having served six terms in the Pennsylvania house of representatives, 
one term in the state senate, and with his term in the United States 
House of Representatives terminating in March, 1813, the final step in 
Lacock’s political evolution seems naturally to have followed. The cli- 
max came on December 8, 1812, when he was elected to the United 
States Senate. Incidently, Lacock had been re-elected to the House in 
the October election of 1812, but he resigned his seat in that body on 
March 3, 1813, at the close of the Twelfth Congress.’° 

Lacock’s greatest activity in the Senate was manifested in the promo- 
tion of the “American System.” This system, to some extent a by-prod- 
uct of the War of 1812, recommended a Second United States Bank, a 
protective tariff, and a program of internal improvements that included 
the building of canals and the improvement of river channels and har- 
bors. The American System would combine the western demand for 
internal improvements at national expense with the eastern desire for a 
protective tariff. A tariff would shield the American manufacturer from 
European competition and open wide to him a great home market in the 
West and South. These farming areas could in turn furnish the food- 


9 The original is in the files of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
10 Commonwealth, November 13, 1812. 
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stuffs and raw materials required by the workers of the North and East. 
In- this way the different sections of the country would be bound to- 
gether in an economic unit more nearly independent of Europe. 

In 1813, Albert Gallatin resigned as secretary of the treasury to be- 
come one of the commissioners for negotiation of the treaty of Ghent 
which terminated the War of 1812. President Madison wanted to 
appoint Alexander J. Dallas of Pennsylvania to the vacancy in the 
treasury, but due to the opposition of Abner Lacock and his colleague, 
Jonathan Roberts, Madison altered his choice and appointed G. W. 
Campbell of Tennessee to the treasurership. The two Pennsylvania sen- 
ators had flatly refused their votes in the Senate for a “mere Philadelphia 
lawyer,” as they classified Dallas, but Campbell proved to be a disap- 
pointment as head of the treasury and he resigned on September 14, 
1814. Since the nation’s finances were in a critical condition, Lacock is 
reported to have remarked to President Madison’s private secretary, 
“Tell Doctor Madison ...that we are now willing to submit to his 
Philadelphia lawyer for head of the treasury. The public patient is so 
very sick that we must swallow anything the doctor prescribes, however 
nauseous the bolus.” Dallas was appointed on October 5 and was con- 
firmed as secretary of the treasury the next day."' 

In two years, with the support of the National Republicans, Dallas 
placed the finances of the country on a sound basis. On May 1o, 1816, 
the Second National Bank of the United States was founded; and seven- 
teen days later the Tariff of 1816 was enacted to protect our “infant in- 
dustries” against British competition. Lacock added his votes and his 
support to both the Second United States Bank and to the Tariff of 
1816, again joining forces with the young National Republicans of the 
West." 

The program for internal improvements, however, received his 
greatest efforts. In December, 1816, President Madison recommended 


11 Charles Jared Ingersoll, Historical Sketch of the Second War between the United 
States of America and Great Britain (Philadelphia, 1849), 2:253; Henry Adams, His- 
tory of the United States of America during the Second Administration of James Madi- 
son (New York, 1921), 7: 397- 

12 Annals of Congress, 14 Congress, first session, 281; Niles?’ Weekly Register, 10:94 
(April 6, 1816), 9:418 (February 10, 1816). 
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a system of roads and canals in his message to Congress. In February, 

1817, the House passed a bill, introduced by John Calhoun, which pro- 

posed to set aside the bonus of $1,500,000 paid by the Second Bank of 

the United States for its charter, together with the annual dividends on 

the bank stock held by the government, as a fund for internal improve- 

ments. In the Senate, the bill was referred to Lacock’s committee on 

roads and canals, which presently reported back with general recom- 

mendations reduced to specific terms as follows: 

1 An inland or shore navigation, from the harbor of Boston to the river St. 
Mary’s, in Georgia. 

2 A canal from the Hudson or North river to Lake Erie, and from that 
lake to some of the many navigable waters of the Ohio river.... 

3 The improvement of the navigation of the Ohio river, more particularly 
the Falls at Louieville. 


4 The improvement of several Atlantic rivers, and the corresponding 
streams that empty into the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 


The bill with Lacock’s recommendations passed the Senate by a vote 
of 20 to 15. President Madison, however, as an Old School Republican, 
vetoed the bill on his last day in office."? He was convinced that the Con- 
stitution gave the federal government no power to spend money for this 
general purpose. Thus, the burden and expense of construction were 
shifted to the states or to private citizens. 

While devoted actively to the program of the American System, La- 
cock was also a member of the committees on naturalization, appropri- 
ations, rules, foreign relations, military affairs, accounts, and pensions. 
And near the close of his career in the Senate he was drawn into the 
most interesting controversy over General Andrew Jackson’s entrance 
into Spanish Florida. The investigation of Jackson’s conduct in the Sem- 
inole campaign was instigated by Lacock, and his report in the capacity 
of chairman of the investigating committee severely censured the gen- 
eral’s action in raising and organizing armed forces and in attacking 
Spanish territory as violations of the Constitution and of international 
law.™* The action of the committee made Jackson and his friends fu- 


13 Annals of Congress, 14 Congress, second session, 121-122, 191, 211. 


14 Annals of Congress, 1§ Congress, second session, 515; National Intelligencer 
(Washington, D.C.), February 25, 1819; Niles? Weekly Register, 16:33-39 (March 
6, 1819). 
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rious. Jackson had rushed to Washington some weeks before when 
the investigation was well under way. Now, he threatened the members 
of the committee with personal violence. However, Lacock, seemed to 
be unalarmed. As an illustration of his feeling and spirit, the following 
extract from a letter of his is offered: 

General Jackson is still here, and by times raves like a madman. He has 
sworn most bitterly he would cut off the ears of every member of the com- 
mittee who reported against his conduct. This bullying is done in public, and 
yet I have passed his lodgings every day, and still retain my ears. Thus far 
I consider myself fortunate. How long I shall be spared without mutilation, I 
know not; but one thing I can promise you, that I shall never avoid him 4 
single inch; and, as the civil authority here seems to be put down by the mili- 
tary, I shall be ready and willing to defend myself, and not die soft. I will 
remain here as long as he does, and take the consequences.*® 


Lacock lingered in Washington for several days after Congress ad- 
journed, presumedly for the purpose of giving Jackson an opportunity 
to execute his threat, but he was not disturbed, being permitted to leave 
with his ears of natural size. As a matter of fact, the two left the capital 
on the same day, and in the same public conveyance."® 

Lacock’s participation in governmental affairs, however, was not con- 
cluded by his withdrawal from the Senate. Thereafter he maintained as 
keen an interest in the welfare of the people as he had done previously, 
and he gave as considerable a measure of his time and talents to public 
concerns. Throughout his legislative and congressional career he had 
been a diligent promoter of internal improvements. Consequently, it 
seems fitting and proper that the nation and the state should now en- 
deavor to enlist the services of the National Republican who had so re- 
cently championed the ill-fated Bonus Bill in the Senate. 

On April 11, 1825, the legislature of Pennsylvania authorized the 
appointment of five commissioners to make a complete survey of a route 
for effecting “the navigable communication between the eastern and 
western waters of the state and Lake Erie.” The governor appointed 
Abner Lacock, John Sergeant, William Darlington, David Scott, and 
Robert Patterson as commissioners. Lacock’s commission was dated 

1S John Binns, Recollections of the Life of John Binns (Philadelphia, 1854), 258. 


16 Joseph H. Bausman, History of Beaver County, Pennsylvania, and its Centennial 
Celebration (New York, 1904), 1: 3. 
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May 16, 1825.'? For some years prior to 1825, leading merchants of 
Pennsylvania had repeatedly urged the legislature to devise some system 
of internal transportation that would enable them to compete with New 
York and Baltimore for the trade of the West. To reach the West re- 
quired a long trip down the coast and up the Mississippi, but a more 
direct route lay across the Aileghenies to Pittsburgh. Crossing the moun- 
tains meant a difficult trip over very poor roads. An improved road or 
a canal from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh would capture the much cov- 
eted trade of that region. Either would have been acceptable to the mer- 
chants, yet a canal offered easier transportation than by wagon. Then, 
too, a canal system could take advantage of the natural waterways ex- 
tending westward across the state. 

It was not until February 25, 1826, that the state authorized the 
commencement of a canal, to be constructed at the expense of the com- 
monwealth, and to be styled the Pennsylvania Canal. Lacock was se- 
lected by the canal commission to supervise the building of the western 
division of the canal, from Johnstown to Pittsburgh, a distance of one 
hundred and four miles."* 

Late in the year, 1826, he started operations on the Allegheny River. 
By June 1, 1829, seventy-five miles of line, from Pittsburgh to the 
Blairsville Dam, had been completed, and the remaining twenty-nine 
miles of his division had been put under contract.'? The canal followed 
the west bank of the Allegheny as far as Freeport, where it crossed the 
river to the north side of the Kiskiminetas and followed that river and 
the Conemaugh to Johnstown. The first canal boat built and operated 
west of the Allegheny Mountains was named the “General Abner La- 
cock.”*° It was a freight and passenger packet and was built at Apollo 
by Phillip Dally, under the auspices of Patrick Leonard of Pittsburgh. 

On June 1, 1829, Lacock resigned as acting canal commissioner of 


17 James M. Swank, “General Abner Lacock,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, 4:202-208 (1880). 

18 Pennsylvania, House Journal, 1829-1830, 225; Swank, “General Abner Lacock,” 
206. 


19 Lacock to David Scott, March 1, 1830, printed in pamphlet form. The original is 
owned by Mrs. C. C. Noss of Rochester, Pennsylvania. 

20 George T. Fleming, “Abner Lacock, a Beaver Pioneer,” in the Pittsburgh Gaxette 
Times of January 11, 1925. 
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the western division. On December 9, James S. Stevenson, Lacock’s 
successor, accused Lacock of inefficiency in a report at a canal board 
meeting in Harrisburg. The report was accepted by the board and 
turned over to the governor. It was later ordered to be printed and dis- 
tributed throughout the state.” 

Since Lacock was not present at the board meeting, he was unaware 
of the accusations until they appeared in some of the newspapers of west- 
ern Pennsylvania. Then he sent a long letter to David Scott, the presi- 
dent of the board. After refuting Stevenson’s accusations, Lacock stated 
that he had given an entire year of his time for which he never received 
any pay, and that Stevenson was endeavoring to injure him throughout 
the state, at the expense of the state. Lacock asked that he, at his own 
expense, might be pardoned for seeking to defend his reputation and 
character among his neighbors and fellow citizens, thus preventing his 
name from being dishonored in the public archives of the state. In con- 
clusion, Lacock requested Scott to present his letter to the board. He 
added, “If my request is not granted, I will enclose copies of the letter 
to each member of the Board, to Stevenson, himself, to the members of 
the Assembly, the Governor, heads of departments and to such other 
persons as I think disposed to examine the subject, matter with impar- 
tiality.”** Lacock’s letter to Scott, later printed in pamphlet form, must 
have adequately refuted Stevenson’s accusations because no further ref- 
erence to the controversy has been found. 

In 1829, plans were being made to extend the Pennsylvania Canal 
from Pittsburgh to Lake Erie by the nearest and most practicable route 
in accordance with the provisions of the law of February 25, 1826. By 
extending the canal to Lake Erie, the commerce of the northwest might 
be deflected from the New York system to Pittsburgh and Philadelphia; 
and Lake Erie would be tied up with New Orleans by way of the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers. In western Pennsylvania, local interests were at 
a high pitch. A contention arose between Allegheny and Beaver coun- 
ties with respect to which was the better route from Pittsburgh to Lake 
Erie, one by way of the Allegheny River, French Creek, and Conneaut 


21 Pennsylvania, House Journal, 1829-1830, 2: 229, 249. 
22 Lacock to David Scott, March 1, 1830. 
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Lake, or another by way of the Ohio, Big Beaver, and Shenango rivers 
and Conneaut Lake. 

A committee of Beaver County citizens requested Abner Lacock and 
Robert Moore, a Republican candidate for the state assembly, to express 
their sentiments, firstly, on a general system of internal improvements 
and protection to domestic manufacturers; secondly, on the continua- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Canal from Pittsburgh to Lake Erie; and 
thirdly, if the canal commissioners should locate the canal by the Beaver 
and Shenango route, where the work should commence. 

The following extracts from their reply show Lacock’s great interest 
in the American System: 


On the subject of internal improvements and the protection of domestic 
manufactures, we think there should be but one opinion entertained among 
us, and that should be favorable to the policy—and those who manifest ad- 
verse sentiments must found them in error, or be influenced by personal mo- 
tives hostile to our primary interests... . 

A nation that has the raw material and will not manufacture not only the 
articles of the first necessity, but those of ornament and luxury, within the 
compass of their mechanical skill, but depends on foreign nations for their 
supply—that nation will soon find itself involved in debt, frequent bank- 
ruptcies and much distress among her citizens followed ultimately, perhaps, 
by a total loss of her independence. 

Intimately connected with this subject, and forming a part of what is 
emphatically called the American System, are increased facilities of inter- 
course, by means of roads and canals. By them the mutual wants of society are 
supplied, good feelings, mutual friendships, with wealth, comfort and national 
prosperity produced, cherished and consumated. 

Repeal the Tariff of 1824, and check the progress of internal improve- 
ment, and in effect we cancel the Declaration of Independence, and revert 
back to a state of colonial dependence on Great Britain.... We firmly believe 
that the future prosperity and happiness of not only Pennsylvania but the 
Union, depends upon the maintenance and vigorous prosecution of this sys- 
tem.... There is not a natural advantage possessed in the County of Alle- 
gheny, but what a corresponding advantage will be found in the County of 
Beaver. And in the possession of water privileges, our advantages are exclusive 
and superior to anything found in Western Pennsylvania. We aim not at 
rivalship but at competition....For this purpose we wish a canal from 
Pittsburgh to Beaver and from thence to the Lakes.*3 


23 Warner and Company, History of Beaver County, 236; Rochester Semi-centennial 
Souvenir (Pittsburgh, 1899), 45. 
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The Ohio, Beaver, and Shenango route to Lake Erie was finally 
adopted; and in March, 1831, Governor Wolf approved an appropria- 
tion of one hundred thousand dollars for the construction of a canal 
from the mouth of the Beaver River to its source at New Castle. 

In 1836 Lacock was again appointed a canal commissioner, this time 
to survey and construct the Pennsylvania and Ohio Canal, connecting 
the Erie division with the Portsmouth and Ohio system. While at 
Youngstown, Ohio, Lacock was stricken with a severe illness, brought 
on by exposure in the execution of this project. In November he was 
forced to resign as commissioner; his condition became worse upon his 
return home; and he died the following spring, on April 12, 1837.74 

Abner Lacock’s death terminated a long career in public life filled 
with services as justice of the peace, associate judge, member of both 
houses of the legislature, member of both houses of the United States 
Congress, and as a friend and earnest champion of the American System. 


24 Western Argus, March 18, 1835, March 19, 1837. 








THE FRENCH CREEK FEEDER AND 
CONNEAUT RESERVOIR, 1827-1872' 


WALTER J. McCLINTOCK 


N 1753 the French cut a road through the forest from Presque Isle to 

Fort Le Boeuf and later extended it to the mouth of French Creek. 
For nearly fifty years this was the only road in Pennsylvania west of 
the Allegheny River; but it was not much used, forest growth soon re- 
claimed it, and thereafter freight destined for northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania had to be carried from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh by wagon and 
thence to Meadville and Waterford by canoe and batteau along the 
Allegheny River and French Creek. 

One of the leading industries of the region for twenty years or more, 
beginning in 1800, was the transportation of salt from Salina, New 
York, to southern markets. The salt was hauled in wagons to Buffalo, 
then carried in boats to Erie, transferred again to wagons, and hauled 
over the old French road to Waterford, where it was loaded on flat- 
boats and floated down French Creek and the Allegheny River to Pitts- 
burgh, supplying Meadville and other towns on the route. The custom- 
house records in Erie show the importation of 714 barrels in 1800 and 
12,000 in 1809. ‘This amount was greatly increased in later years. 

The Crawford Weekly Messenger (Meadville) of December 12, 
1805, reported that: 

Eleven flat bottomed and six keel boats loaded with salt passed by this place 
during the last fresh in French creek—the former carrying on an average 
170, and the latter 60 barrels each, making in the whole 2,230 barrels—this 


computed at 11 dollars per barrel at this place amounts to 24,530 dollars— 
the selling price in Pittsburg is now 13 dollars, which will make it amount to 


1 Presented at meetings of the Crawford County Historical Society and the Literary 
Union, Meadville, in 1937. Mr. McClintock is a Meadville attorney and vice president 
of the Crawford County Historical Society. In addition to sources cited in the course of 
this article, he has drawn upon Samuel P. Bates, History of Crawford County, Pennsyl- 
vania (Chicago, 1885), and information derived from the Honorable John E. Reynolds, 
of Meadville, and others. Ed. 
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28,990 dollars. During the preceding summer, spring and winter more than 
double the foregoing quantity has been brought across the carrying place be- 
tween Erie and Waterford; which was either consumed in the country bor- 
dering on the Allegheny and Ohio rivers, or in this and the neighbouring 
counties, amounting in the whole to upwards of 80,000 dollars.* 


The issue of the same paper of January 1, 1807, reported: 


During the late raise of French creek we had the pleasing sight of witness- 
ing twenty two Kentucky boats, or arks, pass by this place loaded with salt for 
Pittsburg, carrying in the whole between four and five thousand barrels. 


In its issue of November 23, 1809, it says: 


There are at present at Waterford upwards of fourteen thousand barrels of 
salt, containing five bushel each, or seventy thousand bushels, waiting the 
raise of those waters in order to descend to Pittsburg, Wheelen, Marietta, &c. 


By 1810 there were roads to all points south, east, and west. They 
were rough and muddy, however, and horseback riding was the favorite 
mode of travel. Settlers came in carrying their supplies and goods on 
horseback. From the direction of Pittsburgh the French Creek route 
continued to be used until after the second war with England. The sup- 
plies for Perry’s fleet, including the cannon, were largely transported up 
French Creek to Waterford, and thence over the turnpike to Erie. Most 
of the roads in Crawford County were in poor condition as late as 1834. 
Consequently, shipping continued by water when possible. 


The Crawford Messenger of December 4, 1828, had the following: 


Cleared from (the port of) Meadville, the fast floating boat, “THe ANN 
Euiza.” 

All the materials of which this boat was built were growing on the banks of 
French creek on the 27th ult. On the 28th she was launched, and piloted to 
this place before sunset, by her expert builders, Messrs. Mattocks and Totwne. 
—Her cargo consisted, amongst other things, of 300 reams of crown, medium 
and royal patent Straw Paper, with patent book and pasteboards; and left this 
place early on the 30th ult. for Pittsburg, with about twenty passengers on 


board. 


Truly this was quick work, to cut the trees and build the boat in two 
days, load her on the third, and sail early on the fourth. 


2 This issue of the Messenger and others cited below are to be found in the files of the 
Crawford County Historical Society in the Meadville Public Library. 
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The Messenger of April i, 1830, quoted the Erie Gazette as fol- 
lows: 

We are informed on good authority that between Waterford and Bemus’ 
mills, on French creek, a distance of 22 miles, from 90 to 100 flat bottomed 
boats have started, or are about to start, for Pittsburg—These boats are built 
principally by individual farmers, and are freighted with hay, oats, potatoes, 
and various other kinds of produce; also, salts, staves, bark, shingles, cherry 
and walnut lumber, &c. The average freight of these boats is twenty seven 
tons, and the average value of boat and cargo at Pittsburg, is estimated at $500 
—calculating the number of boats at 100, the total tonage would be 2700 
tons, and the product at Pittsburg $50,000. From Bemus’ mills to the mouth 
of French creek, the number of boats of the above description is equal, if not 
greater, exclusive of rafts, which make a very considerable item; so that the 
trade of French creek this season may be safely estimated at $100,000. 


With roads lacking or in poor condition, with heavy shipping confined 
to times of freshets, and with an ever-increasing amount of transporta- 
tion required, it is small wonder that attention was turned to canals. 
The suggestion of a canal from Lake Erie to Philadelphia was made as 
early as 1768, but the country was then too poor to undertake such a 
project. In 1791 a company was formed to construct a canal from the 
Schuylkill to the Susquehanna, and another in 1792 to build one along 
the Schuylkill to Philadelphia. These companies were consolidated in 
1811 under the name of the “Union Canal Company” and authorized 
to extend to Lake Erie should it be deemed expedient. The canal and 
slack water along the Schuylkill were opened in 1818 and to the Sus- 
quehanna in 1827. 

At its session of 1822-23 the legislature authorized a survey of 
possible canal routes connecting Lake Erie with the Ohio. Two routes 
were recommended, one by way of Le Boeuf and French Creek, and the 
other along the Beaver and Shenango rivers. In 1834 the United States 
government ordered an exploration of routes to connect the Potomac 


at Washington with Lake Erie. The engineers, while making this sur- 
vey, camped a few days near the Mercer Street bridge in Meadville. 
They reported on the feasibility of a canal from the Susquehanna to the 
Allegheny and thence to Lake Erie. 

About this time internal improvement conventions were held. 
One held in Harrisburg in August, 1825, representing forty-six Penn- 
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sylvania counties, was attended by John B. Wallace and Arthur Cullum 
for Crawford County. Resolutions were passed in favor of a canal from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh and thence to Lake Erie. In 1826 the legis- 
lature passed a bill for the construction of a canal from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh. This, the Pennsylvania Canal, was opened to Pittsburgh in 
October, 1834. 

The “Auxiliary Internal Improvement Society of Crawford County” 
was organized on April 22, 1826, with the principal object of en- 
couraging the building of roads and canals in northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania. The first officers were: Hon. Henry Shippen, president; Rev. 
Daniel McLean, Hugh Brawley, William Wikoff, and Joseph T. 
Cummings, vice presidents; David Derickson, recording secretary; 
John B. Wallace, corresponding secretary; Stephen Barlow, treasurer; 
and H. J. Huidekoper, Thomas Atkinson, Joseph Morrison, John P. 
Davis, John Reynolds, William Foster, and John H. Work, “acting 
committee.” This society was extremely active in fostering and forward- 
ing the canal scheme, and it undoubtedly had an influence in hastening 
the adoption of the plan. 

Prior to this, on April 11, 1825, the legislature had passed a bill, 
which reads in part as follows: 

Whereas, the establishment of a communication between the eastern and 
western waters of this state, and the lakes, by means of navigable streams and 
canals, would advance our agriculture, commerce, and manufactures—would 
unite in a common interest the great natural divisions of the state—and would 
in the end, be an important source of revenue to the commonwealth: And, 
whereas, the best interests of the state require that this great and important 
improvement should be the property of the commonwealth, and that the 


commonwealth ought to embark in it with that zeal and energy that is best 
calculated to carry it into effect: 


1. [The governor to appoint five canal commissioners, a majority of whom 
shall be a quorum, to consider and adopt such measures as they shall think 
requisite and proper, preparatory to the establishment of a navigable commu- 
nication between the eastern and western waters of the state, and Lake Erie. ]3 


The act imposed upon the commissioners the duty of causing the 
grounds and streams along or contiguous to the probable courses and 
ranges of the proposed canals to be explored and examined for the pur- 


3 Pennsylvania, Laws, 1822-1825 (Smith’s Laws), 8: 478. 
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pose of determining the most eligible and proper routes; of causing all 
necessary surveys to be made; of adopting and recommending proper 
plans for the construction of the canals; and of preparing and present- 
ing a report to the governor within thirty days of the commencement 
of the next legislature. 

On February 25, 1826, another bill was approved requiring the 
canal commissioners to construct, among other projects, a navigable 
feeder from French Creek to the summit level of Conneaut Lake, suf- 
ficient to convey at least 221 cubic feet per second, and to survey and 
locate the route of a canal from there to Lake Erie, due provision being 
made for the purchase or condemnation of land for this purpose.* 

The canal commissioners secured Major D. B. Douglass, of the 
United States Army, to make a survey of the proposed canal, and he 
submitted his report on the Conneaut Lake Reservoir and French Creek 
Feeder on January 1, 1827, from West Point. 

His first consideration, of course, was the provisional location and 
graduation of the summit level. He organized a surveying party under 
W. E. Felton of Meadville and a leveling party under his own super- 
vision, and proceeded to the summit ridge between Conneaut Lake and 
Lake Erie, which he found to be a range of moderately undulating up- 
land ranging in height from thirty to ninety or one hundred feet above 
Conneaut Lake. He found three routes, by streams, for communication 
between the two lakes: one up the eastern branch of Beaver Dam Run, 
another more westerly, and a third more easterly, up the valley of 
Prairie Run (Brights Mill Stream). He also considered, from an en- 
gineering and practical standpoint, routes along the eastern and western 
shores of Conneaut Lake. If the route along the eastern shore were to 
be chosen, there was a possibility that the lake need not be raised. But 
for fear that future cutting of forests and cultivation of soil might de- 
crease the normal flow of French Creek, he finally decided that the lake 
should be raised and used as a reservoir. He therefore recommended 
raising the lake eight feet, with provision for an additional two feet if 
needed, and using the west shore for exit through Beaver Dam Creek 


4 Pennsylvania, Lares (Smith’s Laws), 9: 41-46. 
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about a third of a mile above the lower end of the lake, thus connecting 
with the main line of the canal farther west. 

The dam thereupon constructed raised the lake nine feet, but after 
the canal was completed it was found this was not sufficient, so the lake 
was raised two feet more, making eleven feet altogether. 

Major Douglass then directed his attention to the feeder by way of 
the valley of the Conneaut Outlet to French Creek and then up that 
stream to the proposed source of the feeder. He reported that no diffi- 
culty would be experienced in the twelve miles from the lake to French 
Creek, except the slight one of crossing Watson Run. He continued: 


On the arrival of the survey upon the western margin of French Creek, 
the question presented itself, whether its continuation should be carried up 
the eastern or western shore of that stream. In all the surveys and examinations 
made by the authority of the United States the western shore had been uni- 
formly contemplated as affording the most eligible rout[e], but as some de- 
gree of importance had been attached by the people of Meadville to the east- 
ern side and as the objects of the present survey were presumed to have a 
more particular regard to local accommodation than that of the general gov- 
ernment could have, it became necessary to bring the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the eastern into a fair comparison with those of the western shore, 
it was expected also at that time that the results of the United States Survey 
on the western shore would have been communicated in answer to the appli- 
cation of the Board, and as the time allotted to this survey was extremely 
short it was hoped that both terms of the comparison would thus be placed 
within reach of the Engineer by the mere examination of the eastern shore; 
I did not hesitate therefore, in chosing that shore for the continuation of the 
line—After due examination of the ground for some distance up the creek 
the point of crossing was selected at a few hundred yards above the dwelling 
house of Ed. Herrington. The creek in that place approaches a very high bank 
on its eastern shore, while the bottom on the west is reduced to about 200 
yards in width by a prominent point of upland running out from the general 
range of hills on that side. No other point between the mouth of the outlet 
and Meadville appears to present equal advantages for crossing, if the eastern 
shore should be taken.5 


His examination showed that if the canal should be constructed on 
the east side of French Creek, the two miles above the crossing would 
5 This and the following extracts from Major Douglass’ report of January 1, 1827, are 


derived from a certified copy of the report in the possession of the author; the original is 
in the archives of the Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs. 
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present difficulties, but beyond this point construction would be easier. 
He continues: 

It appears from the results of these surveys that the location of the line on 
either shore of French Creek, is attended with somewhat greater difficulty 
than that down the Conneaut valley. On the eastern side immediately on cross- 
ing the creek the steepness of the lateral declivity presents some inconveni- 
ence for a short distance, after which we come to a bold bank of the creek 
resting upon a substratum of blue clay and exposed to slips. Generally the 
ground for the first mile and a half after crossing the creek is broken and irreg- 
ular and at one place near Shaws house will require a short deep cutting of 
about sixteen feet to avoid the circuit of a projecting head land. A mile and 
a half of favourable ground then occurs from Wentworths farm inclusive, ex- 
cept a slight extra cutting & embankment near Wm. Comptons. 


Creek is much more bold than that on the east; a considerable portion of its 
valley from the Conneaut Outlet to Bemus’ Mill being bounded on that side 
by very high and steep hills—From the point north of Herringtons house 
where the two lines separate the first two miles present a surface of Broken 
and irregular ground, and particularly the Ist mile must be regarded as un- 
favourable on account of the extra cuttings which will be required in one or 
two instances. 


He found the entire length of the feeder, from Bemus Mill to Con- 
neaut Lake would be about twenty-two miles; that the required head 
of water at Bemus Mill, 131% feet above the present surface of Con- 
neaut Lake, would mean a dam 734 feet above the sill of the wheel 
gate at the mill. 

His estimate of the cost of a dam at Bemus Mill, 375 yards long, in- 
cluding the fill, pilage, regulating lock, etc., was $13,690.75. His esti- 
mate of running the canal down the western shore of French Creek to a 
point where it would connect with the junction of the eastern and west- 
ern routes at Herrington’s farm was $103,482.92. His estimate of the 
cost along the eastern shore of French Creek to the same point, includ- 
ing the aqueduct, was $117,047.00, of which $32,169.00 would be re- 
quired for the construction of the aqueduct. His estimate of the expense 
of a canal from French Creek to Conneaut Lake was $77,803.83, fenc- 
ing, $5,280.00, and engineering and superintending, $18,000.00, mak- 
ing a total estimated cost of construction of the dam and canal down the 
eastern shore of French Creek and aqueduct to Conneaut Lake $231,- 
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820.83. His report indicates that the route along the eastern shore of 
French Creek would not only cost $13,564.00 more than along the 
western shore, but also the damages to pay would be greater because of 
the superior value and improvement of the land. On the other hand, he 
reported : 

There are several considerations of no small weight in favour of the eastern 
location. In the first place passing through a more settled country and par- 
ticularly through the village of Meadville it will more effectually accommo- 
date the local interests of that vicinity than the rout[e] on the west side, a 
considerable portion of which passes along the slopes of high & steep hills 
having very little capacity for improvement; secondly from this character in 
its topography the rout[e] on the west side is more exposed to expensive 
contingencies both in the construction and maintenance of the canal, than on 
the east. Thirdly, the navigation of the upper parts of French Creek can be 
most conveniently and safely connected with the location on the east side; 
and it is believed that an improved navigation on the lower part of the same 
stream may also be advantageously combined with such a location. Under 
these circumstances the eastern shore notwithstanding the additional expense 
seems entitled to the preference. 


Following the receipt of this report the legislature passed another act, 
approved April g, 1827, authorizing and requiring the canal commis- 
sioners as speedily as might be to locate and contract for making a canal, 
locks, and other works necessary thereto, from the western section of 
the Pennsylvania Canal to a point on Lake Erie by the Allegheny River 
and French Creek at or near the borough of Erie, and from the city of 
Pittsburgh to the said point on Lake Erie by the route of Beaver and 
Shenango, and to commence operations on the feeder from French 
Creek to the summit level of Conneaut Lake. The act also provided for 
the payment of damages for the taking of land. 

Ground was broken on August 27, 1827, with great ceremony. A 
procession of several hundred persons formed on the Diamond in 
Meadville, and at the booming of a cannon marched down Chestnut 
Street to Water, thence to a point opposite the residence of James White 
(later that of Major Huidekoper and now the Phi Delta Theta house), 
where a rostrum had been built. The Reverend Timothy Alden offered 
prayer and delivered an address, after which ground was broken by two 
aged pioneers, Robert Fitz Randolph, nearly ninety years of age, and 
Cornelius Van Horne, then eighty. Next came a team and plow fol- 
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lowed by laborers with wheelbarrows who carried away several loads of 
earth amid repeated cheers and thirteen rounds from the artillery. The 
procession again formed and proceeded to Samuel Lord’s spring (now 
on the grounds of the Honorable John E. Reynolds), where a cold col- 
lation had been prepared and the head of a barrel of whiskey staved in. 
Merriment and glee were the order of the day. 

The completion of the first section was celebrated on November 28, 
1829. A boat of large size had been launched at Lord’s basin, just above 
Meadville, but as it was seen that this would not provide accommoda- 
tion for all applicants, another boat fifty feet in length was built in two 
days’ time and launched at the Chestnut Street basin. William Dickson, 
marshall of the day, named the boats the “Enterprise” and the “William 
Lehman.” At noon, the “Enterprise,” drawn by two fine horses, and 
followed by the “William Lehman” propelled by three beautiful bays, 
proceeded through Meadville and down the canal about four miles, 
where a luncheon was served, and on the return trip an address was de- 
livered by the Reverend Timothy Alden. 

The aqueduct over French Creek was not completed until the latter 
part of 1830, and four more years passed before communication was 
opened from Bemus Mill to Conneaut Lake, but from that time until 
its abandonment the canal was in continuous use, except that in 1837 
the dam at Bemus Mill was broken. In 1840 a contract was let to 
Cullum and Barlow to rebuild the dam, and this work was completed 
before the main line of the canal was put into operation. 

The aqueducts over French Creek and Watson Run, as well as the 
waste weirs and guard gates, had been poorly constructed and were 
later rebuilt in a substantial manner, but operation was not interrupted 
thereby. 

By 1843, 9734 miles had been completed on the line from Rochester 
to Conneaut Lake and 49% from there to Erie, leaving 38% miles 
unfinished. Up to that point four million dollars had been spent, and 
two hundred and ten thousand dollars more, it was estimated, would be 


required to complete the canal. 
In 1843, the legislature created the Erie Canal Company and ceded 
to it the work already done on condition that it would finish and operate 
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the canal. The first boats to reach Erie were the “Queen of the West,” 
a packet boat crowded with passengers, and the “R. S. Reed,” loaded 
with coal from Mercer County, both coming in on December 5, 1844. 
Navigation officially opened in the spring of 1845. 

The canal continued to flourish until the completion of the Erie and 
Pittsburgh Railroad, which cut into its patronage, and in 1872 it was 
abandoned. 

After the abandonment of the canal and the lowering of Conneaut 
Lake, water still flowed through the canal to a point near the west end 
of Spring Street in Meadville, where the water escaped through waste 
gates into the old channel. For about a year some water continued down 
to the location of the “Red Mill,” which stood just north of the en- 
trances to Island Park, later called Athletic Park, and it was used for 
power for this mill. Also, for several years water was taken from the 
canal to operate the pump for the waterworks, in pumping water from 
French Creek to the reservoir. 

During the time between the abandonment of the canal and the final 
break of the Bemustown Dam, due to ice gorges in French Creek in the 
spring of 1906, Matt Miller ran a boat livery and a launch at Race 
Street, and the canal was used to a considerable extent between this point 
and Bemustown Dam for pleasure parties. There was a considerable 
extent of slack water above the dam and the banks and woods near-by 
were very popular for picnics. 

In 1876 the property of the Erie Canal Company, real, personal, and 
mixed, including the canal-bed, banks, towing paths, slopes, dams, pools, 
reservoirs, aqueducts, ponds, and the lands covered by the waters there- 
of, was seized in execution by the sheriff and sold to John S. Richards. 

During the year 1872, after the abandonment of the canal, some of 
the farmers whose lands bordered on Conneaut Lake, feeling that if the 
lake should be lowered to its former level they would increase their land 
acreage, had met one night and removed a portion of the embankment 
at the outlet, thus restoring the former level. A contest ensued as to the 
title to the lands thus exposed, and this question was tested in the case of 
Barr vs. Foust, in the court of common pleas of Crawford County. 

Briefly, the facts of this case are these. Michael Foust, at the time of 
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the raising of the lake, owned land bordering thereon that was partly 
covered by the rise of the water level, and he collected damages therefor 
to the amount of $650.00. After the abandonment of the canal and 
lowering of the lake his son and heir, Adam Foust, claimed title to the 
land thus uncovered. 

By various transfers the title acquired by Richards at the sheriff’s sale 
became vested in the Conneaut Lake Ice Company, and the latter 
leased to one Lafayette Barr, for a term of 999 years, 6 acres and 147 
perches of the land formerly a part of the Foust farm. 

Foust had taken possession and Barr brought an action of ejectment 
therefor at No. 54 May Term, 1881. 

The case was tried before Judge Pierson Church and in his charge 
to the jury he expressed his views, which differed from former rulings 
of the supreme court. He told the jury that if the supreme court had not 
already held differently he would hold that by virtue of the abandon- 
ment of the canal the land thus uncovered would revert to the original 
owner. However, governed by former decisions, he could not so hold, 
and therefore he instructed the jury to find for Barr. The jury so found, 
an appeal was taken, and the supreme court upheld the verdict. 

The supreme court had decided this question in 1876 in the case of 
Wyoming Coal and Transportation Company vs. Price, and had held, 
among other things, that: 

1. Whenever the Commonwealth took lands for permanent use under the 
internal improvement Acts of April 11th 1825, February 26th 1826, April 
gth 1827, March 24th 1828, and similar acts, and constructed and operated 


a canal upon it, she acquired an estate in such land in perpetuity and may 
dispose of the same in fee. 


2. All the improvement acts were part of the same system, are in pari 
materia and are to be construed in connection with each other.® 


After this case was decided the right of the ice company to the land 
surrounding the lake was not again questioned, and until 1906 the ice 
company leased the lands bordering on the lake; imposed restrictions, 
under pain of forfeiture, against pollution and against removal of ice 
except for use on the land leased; and even granted to the Conneaut 


© Pennsylvania, State Reports (Smith’s), 81: 156. 
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Lake Navigation Company a monopoly in the operation of steam and 
naptha boats in passenger and freight service on the lake. 

In the summer of 1906 it was rumored that the ice company or the 
navigation company was about to require the payment of a license fee 
for the privilege of operating small boats on the lake. Also no boats for 
the carrying of passengers and freight for hire were permitted other 
than those of the navigation company. 

Amos Quigley and H. E. Rhoads caused a passenger boat, called the 
“Anita,” to be built and shipped to Linesville, hauled it overland by 
night, launched it on the lake, and announced themselves ready to 
carry passengers. The navigation company seized the boat, beached it, 
and then applied for an injunction, to test the questions whether the lake 
itself was private or public property and whether the public could be de- 
prived of the free use of it. 

In 1798 the legislature had passed an act declaring that: 

The river Ohio, from the western boundary of the state up to the mouth 
of the Monongahela, Big Beaver creek, from the mouth up to the first fork 
in the seventh district of donation land, the Allegheny river, from the mouth 
to the north boundary of the state, French creek to the town of Le Beeuf, and 
Conewango creek, from the mouth thereof to the state line, Causawago creek, 
from the mouth up to the main forks, Little Coniate creek, from the mouth 
up to the inlet of the Little Coniate Lake...be, and the same are hereby 


declared to be, public streams and highways, for the passage of boats and rafts; 


ind it shall and may be lawful for the inhabitants or others, desirous of using 


the navigation of the said river and branches thereof, to remove all natural 


obstructions in the said river, and branches aforesaid.? 

In Major Douglass’ report to the canal commissioners he refers to the 
Big Conneaut, apparently the stream entering Lake Erie at Conneaut, 
Ohio, but nowhere is there a big Conneaut Lake mentioned. An at- 
tempt was made to show that the lake at Edinboro was the Little Con- 
neaut, but the court did not agree, and held that the legislature had de- 
clared the lake navigable in law as it was in fact and refused to make 
the injunction permanent. The supreme court affirmed the lower court. 

At the time the canal was built an extension was built below the aque- 
duct at Herrington’s to Franklin. This extension used the natural chan- 


7 Act of March 21, 1798, in Pennsylvania, Laws, 1791-1802 (Smith’s Laws), 3: 320. 
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nel of French Creek where possible, but where the water was too shal- 
low, too rough, or the presence of rocks made it dangerous, canals were 
built around these places. This Franklin line was twenty-five and a half 
miles long. There were nineteen cut-stone locks, eighteen feet wide and 
ninety feet long; eleven dams; fifteen towpath bridges; and three canal 
bridges. As the standard locks to accommodate the regular canal boats 
were twenty feet wide this line was very little used and was practically 
abandoned a year after it was completed. One dam was carried out by a 
flood, and another one, at Sugar Creek, was removed by the board be- 
cause of farmers’ complaints that their lands were flooded. This line was 
a failure. 

The French Creek Feeder did not prove to be a paying investment 
for those who held stock in the canal company. Neither did the tolls col- 
lected by the commonwealth before the transfer to the company provide 
any revenue to the state. However, the canal undoubtedly contributed 
greatly to the settlement and development of the country, afforded an 
easy and cheap system of transportation, and was a great benefit to farm- 
ers, merchants, and the people generally. From the standpoint of di- 
rect return to stockholders it was a failure, but from the standpoint of 
community enterprise and indirect benefit to the state and its citizens it 
was a great success. We owe much of our growth and prosperity to the 
foresight and perseverance of the public-spirited citizens who were in- 
strumental in securing the construction and operation of this internal im- 
provement, and in seeing that it was kept in operation until the railroads 


made its further use unnecessary. 

















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


HENRY BOUQUET: HIS RELICT POSSESSIONS 
Pima weeks after the battle of Bushy Run, Louis Ourry, com- 

mandant of the lately harried Fort Bedford, wrote his joy to the 
colonel who had led the routing of the Indians and lifted the siege of 
Fort Pitt: “I see, Sir, that the final Conclusion of the War was reserved 
for you & you have nobly releve [relieved], the extinguishing Name of 
this long obscure Department, by a Decisive & well conducted Battle & 
March, on the fate of which depended, at least, that of the Provinces.”* 
Spontaneous as the praise was, the perspective of one hundred and seven- 
ty-five years has tended to confirm it. And after the expedition of 1764 
into the Ohio country had logically capped the victory of August 6, 
1763, Henry Bouquet was ready for his contemporaries’ praise. When 
he returned to Philadelphia in January of 1765, there poured upon 
him a cornucopia of honors, including a brigadier-generalship in His 
Majesty’s army and citizenship in Pennsylvania.? Now he might have 
the comfortable and graceful things of life, tangible and intangible, 
toward which he had striven since his cadet days in the Regiment of 
Constant. Bouquet planned, apparently, to soften the ennui of a peace- 
time generalship by increasing his holdings as an absentee farm owner 
and by speculating in western lands. 

In April, however, came orders from General Gage that Bouquet 
should take command of the forces in the Southern District. Bouquet 
was not happy about it; in 1757-58 he had spent some annoying 
months in the South. The society in Philadelphia was to his taste, and 
a spanking curricle made to his special order had just arrived from 
New York. He wrote a new will on April 19 in which, after specific 
bequests, he did “Constitute & appoint my Friend Col*. Frederic Haldi- 
mand my Heir & Executor, And to him, I give and bequeath all & every 
thing which I may die possessed of in North America without Excep- 

t Ourry to Bouquet, August 27, 1763, British Museum, Additional Manuscripts, 21642. 


2 E. Douglas Branch, “Henry Bouquet: Professional Soldier,” in Pennsylvania Maga- 


sine of History and Biography, 62:41-51 (January, 1938), reviews Bouquet’s career. 
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tion, upon the Condition of Paying all my just Debts & Legacies”; and 
on June 25 he wrote another (which differs mainly in the more de- 
tailed listing of his debts and properties).? In August Bouquet packed 
his goods abroad ship, and on the twenty-third arrived at Fort St. 
George, Pensacola. There were more boxes and chests; the sailors of 
the man-o’-war Prince Edward received eight dollars and five reals‘ 
for landing his baggage, and six dollars went “to Cash paid the Barges 
Crew for Rowing him ashore”—probably a ceremonial disembarking. 


The “Barges crew,” 


versatile enough, received an additional sum for 
making the General a mosquito net. The net was an inadequate precau- 
tion; Bouquet died of the yellow fever on September 2. 

With Bouquet had come to Pensacola Lieutenant Francis Hutchinson 
of the Royal American Regiment, who had served under him in the 
Ohio Expedition of 1764. In the emergency Hutchinson, with Captain 
Thomas Varlo of the 31st Regiment stationed at the fort, acted as ad- 
ministrator of the General’s estate. Bouquet was buried probably within 
the stockade. Hutchinson and Varlo made an inventory of his effects, 
preparatory to public sale. The inventory is of particular interest as a 
list of the appurtenances of an eighteenth-century officer and “compleat 
gentleman.” 

3 The later will, in the office of the register of wills at Philadeiphia, is printed in 
Cyrus Cort, Colonel Henry Bouquet and his Campaigns of 1763 and 1764, pages 75-77 
(Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1883). Curiously, this document was unknown to the offi- 
cers who inventoried and sold Bouquet’s effects; a copy of the April 19th will is included 
in British Museum, Additional Manuscripts, 21660. This, the final volume of the “Bou- 
quet Papers,” includes the inventory hereinafter quoted, an accounting of the sales and 


of expenses, and a formal letter from Hutchinson to Varlo. Because of the brevity of the 
volume—fifteen folios—detailed citation has seemed unnecessary. 


4 The value of the real in Florida at this time was about five cents. 
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INVENTORY OF THE EFFECTS BELONGING TO THE LATE BRIGADIER GEN- 
ERAL BouquET DEcEas’D—, TAKEN BY ORDER OF His ExCELLENCY Gov- 


ERNOR JOHNSTONE AT 


th 


Pensacota 4° Sept’ 1765. 





Present 

Lieut. Colonel Walsh 
Major Bromley 

Captain Varloe 

Lieut Alex" MacLellan 
Lieut. Fran*, Hutcheson 


SS 


31°* Regiment 


Fort Major 
R' Americans 





A Gold Watch with a Seal, the 
Coat of Arms & Compass 
17 Pistereens in a piece 
paper 
In a Leather Bagg—vizt. 
8 Johannises 
126 half D*. 
1 Dubleoon 
5 Guineas 
10 half D°* 





Plate 
1 Pair large Candlesticks 
1 do small Ditto 
1 small Coffee pott 
1 D° Tea Pott 
1 Milk ditto 
1 Tea Tongues 
1 Shaving Bason & 
1 Water pott 
1 Wash ball box 





-_- No = oe 


n = 


pair Silver Shoe Buckles 
D® stone knee D® 

Silver Stock Buckle 
Negro Men 

Girle 


pocket Sheodelet® 
D° Compasses 


2 Camp Trunks N®. 1 


& 2 as Inventory 


1 Copper Tea Kettle 


=“ N 


Brass Candlesticks 
Case Containing 
1 doz. silver knives 


1 do D®, Forks 


5 Computed in dollars and reals, the value of this jumble of Portuguese, Spanish, and 
English coin was $1,270 and 4 reals (8 johannes at $17; 126 half johannes at $8.50; 1 
doubloon at $16; § guineas at $4/8; 10 half guineas at $2/45 17 pistareens totaled at 


$3/4). 
6 Theodolite. 
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NOTES 


Poringer & Cover 
small Sugar Box 
silver table spoons 
—Forks 

large Greavy spoon 
Round Soup Ladle 
Oval—Ditto 
Drinking Cups 
Punch Ladle 

Salts 


Hhds Rum 172 Gallons 
Bbls Flower 

Ditto Rusk 

Casks Salt 

Box soap 

Ditto Candles 

box with Anchovies 
Spices, Raisins, &c &c 
Ditto Raisins Currants 
& sundry other things 
Trunk with a Mahogany 
Chest Containing Books 
papers & several other 
things 

Trunk with Glasses 

& China Mark’d WR 
Case florence Oyl’ 


Kegs Vinegar 


7 Olive oil of a superior quality. 
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1 do D* Spoons & 
1 single Marrow spoon 
1 New Kurricle & 
harness for a pair 
Compleat 
14 Sheep 
3 Shoats 
1 Goat 
15 fowls, & 18 Ducks 
About go Bushells Corn 
1 pipe Madeira Wine 
32 Casks—D* 
2 Casks Rhenish 
2 Demmy John’s 
Clarret 
Cask with some bottled Beer & some 
bottled Clarret 
Chest containing Books 


— 


Boxes Sperm’ Candles 
Box with 8 Cutt glass 
bott*. in it 


~~ no = 


2 Canisters Tea 
1 Case with 7 bottles Sirup 
1 small d*° w™ 10 d° Lequire 
2 Kegs white Biscuit 

1 Box with China 

1 smal] d° sweetmeats 

1 Case with two looking Glasses 
1 Box paint for Windsor 
chairs 

White Chamber potts 

Pair Canteens 

Box Window Glass 

8 by 10 

1 Grind Stone Mounted 

1 Cross Cut Saw 


-— -—= OO 
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1 D® Spanish Brown* 

1 D® D® Whiting 

4 D* Spirits 

3 Casks Nails & some Glue &c 

1 D® Salt Fish 

1 Keg Starch 

1 Cask Sherry 

1 Hamper Renish’ 

1 small Cask Ammons” 

1 Jar Raisins 

1 Box Containing Olives 
Mustard & pickles 

1 Table Carpet 

20 Deal Boards 

1 small Writing Desk 

1 house & 2 hand Brushes 

1 Rifle Gun & 1 fusee 

1 Electrical Rod” 

1 Hadleys Quadrant 

1 Case Bottles 

2 potts Tamerins” 

1 Sett Table Matts 

1 Beurou Containing the 
Generals Papers &c 

1 Tent & Markee 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
' 
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1 large Water Jar (broke) 
3 large Mahogany 
dining Tables 
1 Deal Ditto 
1 Box Stationary As 
p[er] Inventory 
1 Beromiter™ 
2 green Umbrellas (one broke 
30 Windsor Chairs 
1 Bed sted with 2 Mat- 
tresses 1 Sett Curtains, 
1 Musq’ Nett, 1 boulster, 
2 pillows & Coverlaid 
3 Strip’d Window Curtains 
5 Green Ditto Ditto 
1 Chafing Dish 
3 Coffee Potts 1 Copper 
& 2 Tin 
1 grid Iron 
1 Callender 
2 Tea Kettles 
Coffee Mill 
Dripping Pan 
Pott hooks 
small chopping 


vn No hu! 


knives 
1 Cliver™ 
1 Drudging Pan” 
2 p’. hand Irons 


8 This and the following item suggest that Bouquet was planning to have his quarters 


cleaned and painted. 
9 Rhenish wine. 
10 Almonds. 
11 For the magnetic cure. 
12 Tamarinds. 
13 Barometer. 
14 Cleaver. 


1S Dredging pan. 
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1 Bellows 

2 Trevits™ 

1 small Iron Pott 

4 p’. Iron Shovels & 
Tongues 

1 Poker 

1 China Dish & Turene 

16 Stone Dishes, Oval 
Round & Different size 

56 Stone plates 

2 Butter Boats 


Kitchen Furniture &c 





Sept. 





Jack Compleat 
Fish Kettles 
Dutch Oven 
Spitts 

Copper Sauce pans 
Stew Pans 
Copper Potts 
Frying Pans 





4 small White Bowls 
14-Hams 

11 Tongues 

15 Flitches Bacon 


Wearing Apparel, Linnen &c &c &c 


Scarlet Coat with broad 
gold lace 

White Cord de Jaby 
Waiscoat with Ditto” 
Regimental Coat & 
waiscoat 

Scarlet gold Lac’d frock 
and Breetches 

plaid night gown 

Silk Ditto 

Hussar Cloak 

plain Hatt 


16 Trivets. 


| 
| 
| 





Trunk N° 1 

4 pair Sheets 

2 pillow Cases 

1 Powdering Gown 

36 Napkins 

20 Towells 

5 Breakfast Cloths 

31 Pocket handkerchiefs 
10 Silk ditto 

Trunk N® 3 

33 Shirts 

10 White Miserals [? ]* 


17 For “Jaby” read “jabot”, a waistcoat with ruffle attached. 





18 The word eludes this editor; but palpably, by elimination, Bouquet’s undergarments. 
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8 pair New Shoes 15 Ruffled Caps 
1 d° old Boots (in Livery trunk) 11 Cooton D* 
1 Silver Mounted sword 6 pair thread Mitts 
1 Cottoe 17 Stocks 
1 Case pistols & furniture 4 pair white spaderdashes™ 
2 Boxes Containing 5 Wiggs 1 pair check Leggings 
1 Black silk breetches 1 Gauze Ditto 
Pattern 


The above is Trunk N°. 2 
18 p’. Silk Stockings 
9 p’ thr*®, d°.* 

1 Bundle Ruffles 

& 1 Banyan” 





A trunk w™ servants Cloaths 
2 Suits Laced Liverys 3 Froks & 
4 pair Breetches 
Ral. Walsh L‘ Col’ to the 
31°* Reg*. 


The listing of the auction sale includes a few items omitted from or 
obscured in the inventory: carpentering stuffs, window curtains, a case 
of mathematical instruments, a quantity of snuff, three dozen packs of 
cards, and four pounds of hair powder. The sale brought $2,385. 
Lieutenant Hutchinson converted the proceeds, with the money in 
Bouquet’s cash-chest, into “good bills” on London and New York, and 
in October sailed for Philadelphia to conclude the unhappy business with 
Colonel Haldimand. He took with him, for the executor’s disposal, the 
items reserved or unsold, including the negro servant named York, the 
other negro man named Romeo, and the negro girl named Liselle; 
Bouquet’s gold watch and his two chests of books; and a “Beurou” 
containing the papers which were to become a keystone of Pennsyl- 
vania’s frontier history. Before Hutchinson’s schooner arrived, Philadel- 
phians knew that their friend had died; for on October 22 came a sloop, 

19 Spatterdashes. 


20 Thread; i.e., linen. 
21 Flannel lounging robe. 
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thirty-six days out of Pensacola, with the news. The Pennsylvania 
Journal of October 24 voiced the common knowledge: “His superior 
judgment and knowledge of military matters, his experienced abilities, 
known humanity, remarkable politeness and constant attention to the 
civil rights of his Majesty’s subjects, rendered him an honor to his 
country and a loss to mankind.” 


University of Pittsburgh E. Doucias BRANCH 











BOOK REVIEWS 


With Rifle & Plow; Stories of the Western Pennsylvania Frontier. By 
J. E. Wricut, Evisaperu M. SELvers, and JEANETTE C. SHIRK. 
(Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh Press, 1938. 212 p. Illustra- 
tions, map.) 


Tuis book, written for readers of junior high-school age, should serve ad- 
mirably the purpose of popularizing the history of western Pennsylvania. 
Though the stories are cast in fictionalized form, with the characters holding 
conversations that no shorthand writer took down, the facts and most of the 
characters are historical, and the fictionalized aspects will serve to make the 
factual material more vivid and interesting to young readers. ‘Thus the treat- 
ment of the fur trade is not a discussion but a story about the “King of the 
Traders,” George Croghan; and information on settlement and land prob- 
lems is centered around a celebrated fist-fight to determine the ownership of 
a tract of land in Greene County. 

‘ Though stories in the book cover the period from the beginning of white 
penetration to 1794, the main emphasis is on warlike events—the French 
and Indian War, Pontiac’s War, the Revolution, Indian raids, and the Whis- 
key Rebellion. In fact, the reader may feel that there is too much rifle and 
too little plow to justify the co-ordination in the title. When the companion 
volume, Pioneer Life in Western Pennsylvania, has been published, the two 
together should give a more balanced picture of frontier existence than does 
With Rifle and Plow alone. Spirited illustrations by Alexander Ross and end- 
paper-maps showing the trails into the region as well as its geographic features 
add much to the interest and value of the book. 


Washington, D. C. EvizaBpetH Hawruorn Buck 


The Birth of the Oil Industry. By Pau H. Gippens, professor of his- 
tory and political science, Allegheny College. Introduction by Ipa M. 
TARBELL, author of “History of the Standard Oil Company.” (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1938. xxxix, 216 p. Illustrations, 
maps. ) 

From Promethean dawn to air-raid blackouts, the story of man’s awe-full 
then familiar trafficking with the gods of light and power has been so inti- 
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mate a part of all other history that the far-reaching effects of those viscous 
globs which, on August 27, 1859, floated atop the water of a well in north- 
western Pennsylvania are not to be put into words. It was such a little while 


ago; and the chronological vantage suffices with its assurance that Colonel 
E. L. Drake “had ushered in a new industry which provided the world with 
a cheap, safe, and efficient illuminant... [and] on the eve of a mighty in- 


dustrial expansion, Drake had opened up a source of unexcelled lubricating 
oil, an item of utmost importance to the Machine Age.” A reliable, detailed, 
and documented history of the genesis of the petroleum industry has been 
needed, and is now provided. 

Pittsburgh had an important part in the development of that industry. (For 
that matter, petroleum from Oil Creek was sold in Pittsburgh, as medicine, as 
early as 1790; and in 1850 Samuel Kier was bringing to the Point oil 
skimmed from Tarentum wells, to be sold as illuminant.) The navigation 
facilities of Oil Creek and the Allegheny River enabled Pittsburgh to become 
the earliest important refining center; a Pittsburgher was first to visit Europe 
to introduce the uses of petroleum; and astute brokers of this city were the 
first to promote an “Oil Ring”! Professor Giddens has of course focussed his 
account upon an area northward: the land cupped between French Creek, 
the Allegheny, and the commonwealth boundary. 

Preliminary chapters sketch colonial mentions of petroleum and the in- 
troduction of “Oyl Creek” upon maps; experiments, in our first “age of in- 
vention,” with new illuminants; and the organization of the earliest oil 
companies. Drake’s triumph at Titusville in drilling the first successful oil 
well was not a “discovery,” to be sure, but a momentous demonstration that 
petroleum could be secured in abundance, and the first man-made tapping of 
the vast subterranean deposits in the Oil Creek basin. 

The narrative carries forward to 1870, when the daily production of the 
Pennsylvania field averaged over 13,000 barrels, when at least $200,000,000 
was invested in the business—spanning a decade wherein drama, social 
change, industrial transformations, and personal triumphs and tragedies had 
been writ in oil. Professor Giddens describes the rise of Pithole and other 
boom towns, sudden and elemental as though by a spark setting a flare; the 
frenetic methods of transporting oil to market; and offers much corporate and 
financial history. The author’s research has been exemplary; the writing is 
diligent, refined, with no sputter and few flashes: altogether, a smooth per- 
formance which admits of no knocks. 


University of Pittsburgh E. Doucias Brancu 
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The Ohio Company of Virginia and the Westward Movement, 1748- 
1792; @ Chapter in the History of the Colonial Frontier. By KEn- 
NETH P. BarLey, Pu.D., University of California at Los Angeles. 
(Glendale, California, The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1939. 374 
p- Maps.) 


WirHouT some explanation it might seem strange that an excellent trea- 
tise on the Ohio Company of Virginia should be written and published in 
California. The explanation is relatively easy. California is interested in the 
history of the westward movement. The early history of western Pennsyl- 
vania is a significant part of that movement, and as this volume clearly dem- 
onstrates, the history of the Ohio Company is a chapter in the history of this 
particular colonial frontier. In addition, in the persons of the late Professor 
John C. Parish and of Professor Louis K. Koontz, the University of California 
at Los Angeles has for some years had excellent guidance for research in 
frontier history. This publication is a part of the result of such a situation. 
The publishers, lately removed from Cleveland to Glendale, California, have 
long been interested in works on frontier history. 

A treatise such as this on the Ohio Company of Virginia has been needed 
for many years. Probably it could not have been written a generation ago, 
without enormous expenditure of time and money. Materials in print, in 
other than rare imprints, were scanty. The vast manuscript records of the 
company are known to have been destroyed, in part, at Alexandria, Virginia, 
during the Civil War. To piece out the facts in regard to the company and 
produce a treatise on its history required access to collections of materials 
scattered widely in the United States and Europe. 

The distinct merit of this publication is that this widely scattered material 
has been secured and critically used. So much cannot be said for several earlier 
publications on the subject, mentioned in the bibliography of this volume. 

Students of the history of western Pennsylvania, particularly those engaged 
in researches of their own, will find this volume virtually indispensable. The 
thirteen narrative or expository sections of the volume are all relevant to the 
history of western Pennsylvania though section eleven, on “Indiana and Van- 
dalia,” is somewhat less relevant to the subject of the volume. Western Pennsyl- 
vanians can accept the somewhat labored “Conclusion” to which an additional 
section is given. But the greatest value of the volume to vitally interested 
readers will be found in the 673 footnotes, in the ten documents added 
in the Appendix of Ohio Company Petitions, in the elaborate bibliography 
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of twenty-one pages, and in the excellent index, likewise of twenty-one pages. 

The reviewer is unable to conceive how a better book could be written on 
this subject. Dr. Bailey has made the most of matters. Out of broken materials 
and a spotty subject he has knitted together the web of an interesting account. 

It seems petty to indicate minor shortcomings in a work so finely done. But 
the sources of the five maps in the volume might have been given, along with 
some commentary upon the maps. Randolph C. Downes (not Douned) is the 
author of the article mentioned on p. 334. Any other errors the volume may 
contain escaped the attention of the reviewer. 

To all students of the westward movement and frontier history and par- 
ticularly to the readers of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 
this volume will prove of great interest and value. 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P, James 


Indian Treaties Printed by Benjamin Franklin, 1736-1762. With an 
Introduction by CARL Van Doren and Historical & Bibliographical 
Notes by Juttan P. Boyp. (Philadelphia, The Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, 1938. lxxxviii, 340 p. Maps.) 


BETWEEN 1736 and 1763 Benjamin Franklin, or Franklin and his part- 
ner David Hall, printed thirteen Indian treaties, as lively items of con- 
temporary politics. The liveliness yet remains, in a literary sense; and the 
thirteen stately folios, here reproduced by photolithography, have engaging 
typographic qualities which blend pleasantly with the sophisticated opulence 
of the design of the present book. It is not too much to say that the dignity of 
Pennsylvania history itself is enhanced by this collectors’ jewel, so carefully 
planned, cut, and polished by Dr. Boyd and his technical associates. 

The text of the treaties as printed in the Pennsylvania Colonial Records is 
adequate for the simpler purposes of research, a circumstance that will permit 
librarians to guard the present volume against the thumb-smudges of sophis- 
ters and baccalaureates. But the Franklin texts vary much in phraseology and 
in unimportant detail from those in the Records, and have that aura dis- 
criminately associated with the old, the first, and the best. Dr. Boyd’s biblio- 
graphical notes list all known copies of the original editions. (Since the making 


of these notes two additional copies have been discovered in the Darlington 
Library of the University of Pittsburgh.) 

Relevant addenda include the journal of Conrad Weiser at the Albany 
Treaty of 1745, the journal of Benjamin Chew at the Easton Treaty of 
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1758, a newly discovered Lewis Evans map of the Walking Purchase which 
is admirably reproduced in color facsimile, and an easily readable map of the 
Western Country redrawn from Thomas Hutchins’ original of 1765. Dr. 
Boyd contributes a lengthy, informative introduction which should be provo- 
cative of new studies of Indian affairs in provincial Pennsylvania. Thomas 
Penn, for instance, has obviously been maligned by the common view that 
the new Proprietor scuttled William Penn’s policy of humane, peaceful deal- 
ings with the Indians. Calling Professor Volwiler’s George Croghan “nearest 
to a scholarly account of Indian affairs” within its chronological limits, Boyd 
bespeaks “a painstaking and thorough examination of the original sources.” 
If such examination should produce another book as impressive as this, we 


are indeed fortunate. 


University of Pittsburgh E. Doucras BrancH 


All in the Day’s Work: an Autobiography. By Ina M. TarBeE tt. 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1939. vii, 412 p. Illustra- 
tions. ) 


Tuis is the story of a strong, enduring woman concluding her autobiog- 
raphy at eighty. Miss Tarbell says: “Here, then, is the record of my day’s 
work still unfinished.” 

First and last, Ida Minerva Tarbell has been a worker, one of those steady, 
persistent workers who push gates open instead of soaring above them. It was 
fortunate that one so thorough and dependable happened to be born in Erie 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1857, on the edge of the first “oil country” soon to 
boom through Drake’s discovery near Titusville. The relative newness of that 
whole region is dramatized by the fact that though Baby Ida was born in a 
log cabin, this dwelling indicated neither extreme poverty nor commonplace- 
ness. In her line were proud Scotch and English blood, with Seaburys and 
Welleses of New England in direct ancestry. 

In October, 1860, Franklin Sumner Tarbell drove his little family “over 
the Allegheny foothills some forty miles” where he began making oil tanks 
for the infant industry. Miss Tarbell saw the oil towns boom and slump. From 
the standpoint of a youthful onlooker whose father, now an oil producer, was 
being hurt by combinations and rebates, she witnessed the march of capital 
into the oil fields. John D. Rockefeller, the South Improvement Company, 
and the Standard Oil Trust were living and malevolent forces in her life. Out 
of this background flowed in due course her outstanding work, The History 
of the Standard Oil Company. 
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Looking backward one can see that publication of that book in 1904 marked 
high tide for Miss Tarbell as a contributor to public thought, and low tide 
for American business in public estimation. Also the date roughly bisects the 
author’s life as a thinking being. 

By way of preparation for the most important of her many tasks, Ida Tar- 
bell went to public school, became a convinced suffragist, plowed resolutely 
through Allegheny College, taught school, and then entered on her true life 
work by way of Chautauqua. While a staff editor of The Chautauguan Miss 
Tarbell began to write, and after leaving that magazine she was able to sup- 
port herself in Paris by free-lance writing while “majoring” on her life of 
Madame Roland. The Paris interlude, delightfully done, shows the graceful 
maturing of a mind that took on culture without losing the capacity for hard 
work, 

Recognition came, at first slowly, then with a rush, to reach full bloom with 
the author’s discovery by the dynamic S. S. McClure, then pushing McClure’s 
Magazine to new circulation highs. Then followed Miss Tarbell’s rediscovery 
of America, her residence in Washington, four years’ work on The Life of 
Abraham Lincoln, and then Standard Oil. The relationship between Miss 
Tarbell and Henry Rogers during the writing of the latter book, here fully 
revealed, seems to this reviewer to be an outstanding piece of intimate re- 
porting. 

Miss Tarbell’s life spans an epoch. She belongs among the elders of a crit- 
ical generation, ameng the first to question capitalist salvation, With stout 
heart she waded into the muck and did her share of raking, but emerged to 
play a forceful role in constructive programs. No writer of her time has sought 
more diligently for truth; and no woman has wrestled more valiantly for the 
immortal soul of this reckless and stubborn America of ours. 


New York City ARTHUR PounD 


Ukrainians in the United States. By Wasyt Hauicn, Px.D. (Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1937. ix, 169 p. Illustrations, 
map.) 

Tue author of this monograph has strong sympathies with the extreme 
Ukrainian nationalistic movement and this hampers him in concentrating 
objectively on the subject. Dr. Halich, who is of “Ukrainian” extraction, 
tries hard to speak as a neutral American but his cultural make-up prevents 


him from doing so. For instance, he combines all the Slavic groups inhabiting 
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the region from the Dom River to the Carpathian Mountains into one unified 
group by calling them “Ukrainians.” When he is forced to admit that the 
people of eastern Galicia call themselves “Ruthianians,” and those of north- 
eastern Hungary, “Little Russians,” he finds useful the argument of the ex- 
tremists that “owing to poverty, ignorance, and confusion created by Russian 
agents, many did not know of what nationality they really were.” Dr. Ha- 
lich’s chapter on the European background is not even worth criticism. In 
this chapter he violates the most elementary rules of a historian. Besides the 
traditional oppressors, Russians, Poles, Hungarians, and Roumanians, the 
Czechs are included without giving any reason for such an addition. The 
Jews fare no better. He treats them with the strong-arm methods of a Khmel- 
nitzky Cossack or as a freebooter of the Pelturas army. He is ignorant of the 
fact that Jewish traders and artisans had been active in that region before the 
“Ukrainian” name appeared in writing. 

One may object to his chapters on the Ukrainians in the United States on 
the ground that his most important “source materials” are from newspapers 
and almanacs written for the most backward members of the ethnic group in 
question. These “sources” are often expanded by information that Halich 
received from his friends, usually priests. He seems to have quite a number 
of such informants whose information is used to round out the narrative. 
These priests, because they are in sympathy with the nationalistic aims of Dr. 
Halich, are the main heroes of the book. They become symbols of Ukrainian 
“honesty” and “patriotism.” Again, those who do not conform to such ideol- 
ogy are severely lashed about. Bishop Takach of Homestead, head of 158 
Greek Catholic Churches in the United States and Canada, is one of the 
many against whom these “steam shovel” methods are used. 

The Ukrainian National Association, whose headquarters is in Jersey City, 
and the organization’s paper, Swoboda, are his favorites. Other organizations 
are non-grata and appeal to Dr. Halich to spread the gospel of “Panslavism,” 
“Communism,” and that of the “Roman Pope.” 

One may say that he presents an interesting picture as to how the Panslav- 
ists worked via the Orthodox Church in the United States. One may even 
understand the way he presents the difficulties between the Greek Catholic 
and the Roman Catholic churches, but he is unable to present a clear picture as 
to how the radicals operate within this Slavic group. He could, however, have 
presented a clear picture of the Communists active in the constantly fighting 
factions of church and fraternal organizations. 

Halich’s most informative chapter is the one dealing with the activities of 
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the various “Ukrainian” religious denominations. He gives a well-written and 
clear picture of a subject on which he is well informed. Pennsylvania appears 


to be the most important state in which these religious activities have been 
taking place. Homestead, McKeesport, and Pittsburgh are centers for the 
“Little Russians.” Here they have developed a number of church and fra- 
ternal organizations. As a result of factional quarrels, we are informed that 
the same denomination built two churches on Carson Street on the South Side. 
Pennsylvania is also a center of the “Ukrainian” press. Halich names quite a 
long list of weeklies published in this state between 1880 and 1936. But he 
says: “The prospect of the Ukrainian Press in the United States is not bright. 
As a matter of fact, it is dark, and its end may not be far off.” 

Though the author of this monograph has a definite tendency toward ex- 
treme Ukrainian nationalism, he has valuable social, cultural, and economic 
information relating to the Ruthianians of western Pennsylvania. As a matter 
of fact, this monograph is, at present, the only English publication that pre- 
sents a coherent picture of the activities of the conservative members of this 
group in this region. 

In the appendix the names of 226 Pennsylvanian communities are listed 
where large settlements exist at present. The members of these groups may 
still speak the Little Russian, Ruthianian, or Ukrainian dialects, but assim- 


ilation is increasing, and they are ‘ 


‘melting like a big cake of ice that is sur- 
rounded by a moving warm current, bound to melt and become a part of the 
current itself.” 

For the Anglo-Saxon super-patriots, Dr. Halich reveals some very interest- 
ing information on page 121: namely, that the Rugieros change to Rogers, 
the Bolenkos to Belens, and the Bodinskys to Bodens. 


Pittsburgh Anprew A. MarcuBin 








